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TRANSMISSION  OF  THE 
MANDATE  IN  ARGENTINA 


Dr.  HIPOLITO  IRIGOYEN  on  October  12,  El  Dla  de  la 
Raza,  for  the  second  time  in  his  career  girded  on  the  sym¬ 
bolic  sash,  outward  sign  of  the  Executive  Mandate  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  to  which  exalted  oflice  he  was  constitutionally  elected 
by  his  fellow  citizens  April  1,  1928,  for  the  period  1928-1934. 

This  distinguished  statesman  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires,  July  12, 
1852,  his  parents  being  Don  Martin  de  Irigoyen,  a  native  of  Basses- 
Pyren4es,  France,  and  Dona  Marcelina  Alem  of  Buenos  Aires,  sister 
of  the  eminent  orator  and  statesman.  Dr.  I^eandro  N.  Alem. 

The  future  President  was  educated  at  the  College  of  San  Jose,  and 
later  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1877  with  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Early  afiiliated  with  the  Autonomist  Party  headed  by  Alsina  and 
destined  later  to  become  the  Union  Cirica  Radical,  and  strongly 
inlluenced  by  his  uncle,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  spokesman  of 
popular  opposition  in  whose  oflice  Doctor  Irigoyen  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession,  this  ambitious  young  jurist  made  his  entrance 
into  public  life  in  1878  as  deputy  in  the  provincial  legislature  of 
Huenos  Aires.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  national  Con¬ 
gress — which  about  this  time  was  transferred  to  Belgrano  to  avoid 
the  perils  of  armed  strife  then  existing  between  the  national  forces 
and  those*  of  Buenos  Aires — an  lnujor  which  Doctor  Irigoyen  soon 
abandoned  as  incompatible,  under  the  circumstances,  with  his  ideas 
»)f  public  service.  His  activities,  as  a  result,  were  divided  for  a  number 
of  years  between  his  country  estate  and  the  teaching  profession, 
serving  in  the  latter  as  professor  of  Argentine  history’  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Normal  School  for  Women,  and  later  as  professor  of  politi- 
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cal  economy,  positions  retained  until  1905,  a  date  which  marks  the 
outbreak  of  the  “revolution,”  the  final  stage  in  a  protracted  series  of 
political  disturbances.  It  may  be  added  that  Doctor  Irigoyen’s 
educational  work  was  done  from  sheer  love  of  teaching,  his  salary — 
and,  indeed,  all  other  Government  emoluments  received  then  or 
later — being  invariablj’^  turned  over  to  charity. 

During  the  political  upheaval  of  1890,  Doctor  Irigoyen  occupied 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  exposed  positions,  that  of  chief  of 
police  under  the  provisional  government  headed  by  his  uncle.  Doctor 
Alem.  During  the  administration  of  Doctor  Pellegrini  (1890-1892) 
the  advice  and  approval  of  Doctor  Irigoyen,  as  one  of  the  leading  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Radical  Party,  was  frequently  sought  but,  inspired 
in  that  austere  and  inflexible  conception  of  the  people’s  rights  in  the 
selection  of  their  mandatories,  a  conception  which  distinguishes  his 
entire  career,  any  participation  in  the  various  administrations  of  this 
and  later  periods  w'as  steadily  refused.  A  notable  example  of  this 
abstention  w’as  Doctor  Irigoyen’s  refusal  to  accept  the  ministerial 
portfolio  offered  by  President  Luis  Saenz  Pena  (1892-1895),  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  be  duplicated  years  later  when  that  of  the  Interior  was  offered 
him  by  another  President  Saenz  Pena  (1910-1914).  An  unswerving 
partisan,  rejecting  compromise,  his  course  once  outlined  w'as  vigorously 
followed  without  a  backward  look. 

During  this  period  of  abstention  Doctor  Irigoyen  gained  greatly 
in  political  experience,  ripe  judgment  and,  above  all,  party  and 
national  prestige.  Each  uprising  resulted  in  the  attainment  of  some 
modicum  at  least  of  the  aims  of  his  party,  particularly  that  of  1893, 
while  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  1905  his  resourceful  energy  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability  even  then  clearly  foreshadowed  the  ultimate  victory  of 
1916. 

It  W'as  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena  that,  as 
the  result  of  pourparlers  between  the  latter  and  Doctor  Irigoyen,  an 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  for  the  first  time  the  demands  of  the 
Radical  Party  were  met,  and  the  electoral  law  was  revised  to  provide 
for  free,  universal,  and  obligatory  suffrage,  including  the  secret 
ballot.  The  beneficent  effects  of  the  new'  law'  were  immediately  in 
evidence,  a  number  of  radicals  were  elected  in  1912,  and  four  years 
later  the  party  as  a  w'hole  w'as  triumphant.  Doctor  Irigoyen  being 
elected — in  spite  of  repeated  refusals  to  be  a  candidate — and  assuming 
office  October  12,  1916. 

Doctor  Irigoyen  came  into  power  during  one  of  the  most  difficult 
periods  in  Argentine  history  and,  indeed,  of  the  w'orld;  a  time  of 
depreciated  money,  of  disrupted  commerce,  of  great  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  disturbance,  and  of  profound  upheavals  in  the  psychology  of 
the  masses.  And  nothing  speaks  with  greater  eloquence  of  Doctor 
Irigoyen’s  ability  as  a  statesman  than  the  fact  that  he  retained  the 
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ntniicleiice  of  his  people  under  such  trying  conditions.  That  he  still 
enjoys  this  confidence  to  an  even  greater  degree  is  clearly  attested  hy 
his  recent  election. 

Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  his  first  administration 
were  the  unswerving  neutrality  of  Argentina — in  spite  of  enormous 
pressure  from  within  and  without — in  the  World  War;  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  minimum  wage  to  save  the  working  classes  from  a  devalor- 
ized  currency  and  his  determination  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  masses  should  not  be  reduced;  the  raising  of  the  raiWay 
tariffs;  and,  above  all,  his  policy  of  intervention  in  the  upholding  of 
national  and  provincial  constitutions.  In  general,  his  administra¬ 
tion  demonstrated  that  he  possesses  a  much  clearer  understanding  of 
economics  than  does  the  average  employer  or  capitalist,  a  fact  which 
went  a  long  way  toward  making  possible  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  succeeding  administrations. 

The  Bulletin  joins  with  Doctor  Irigoyen’s  many  friends  at  home 
and  abroad  in  respectful  greetings  to  Argentina’s  new’  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate,  and  the  expression  of  the  most  earnest  good  w’lshes  for  a  happy, 
prosperous,  and  successful  administration. 


Copyright  by  Ilarrw  4c  Kwinc 

DR.  MANUEL  CASTRO  gUESADA 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleniiiotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States 


COSTA 


’S  NEW  MIN¬ 


ISTER 
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The  year  1928  has  witnessed  the  arrival  in  Washington  of 
rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  new  diplomatic 
representatives  from  the  Latin-American  countries,  eminent 
citizens  most  of  whom  are  also  distinguished  jurists  and 
statesmen,  all  inspired  by  the  highest  ideals  of  service  and  the  sincere 
desire  to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  already  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  the  sister  Republics  of  the  American  continent. 

The  latest  to  arrive  in  this  hospitable  Capital  is  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Quesada,  recently  appointed  by  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  Washington,  an  honorable  position  in  which  he  has  already  had 
the  good  fortune  to  acceptably  serve  his  country. 

The  new  Minister  presented  his  credentials  to  the  White  House 
October  8,  on  which  important  occasion  Doctor  Castro  made,  among 
others,  the  following  observations  to  President  Coolidge: 

Numberless  are  the  benefits  for  which  Costa  Rica  is  indebted  to  the  generous 
American  Nation;  apart  from  the  maintenance  of  its  very  existence,  which,  like 
that  of  the  other  Republics  of  the  continent,  is  mainly  due  to  the  insuperable 
wall  raised  more  than  100  years  ago  by  President  Monroe,  we  Costa  Ricans 
have  been  able  equitably  to  solve  our  boundary  disputes  thanks  to  the  just 
decisions  of  two  distinguished  Americans,  President  Cleveland  and  Chief  Justice 
White. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  powerful  British  Empire  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  little  Republic  of  Costa  Rica;  the  greatness  of  that  Empire  did  not, 
however,  permit  it  in  that  case  to  resort  to  any  other  solution  than  that  afforded 
by  arbitration,  and  another  eminent  personage  of  the  United  States,  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  former  President,  faithful  to  the  tradition  established  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  rendering  impartial  justice,  fully  and  finally  decided  in  favor  of  my 
country.  .  .  . 

The  gratifying  task  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted  is  tlmt  of  helping  to 
make  even  more  close  and  cordial  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  esteem  which  have 
always  existed  between  our  two  countries.  To  this  end  I  venture  to  rely  from 
the  start  upon  the  efficient  cooperation  of  Your  Excellency  and  of  your  enlight¬ 
ened  Government.  .  .  . 

To  those  cordial  expressions  of  the  Costa  Rican  Minister,  President 
Coolidge  responded,  in  part,  as  follows: 

.  .  .  You  are  well  (lualitied  by  virtue  of  your  former  service  in  Washington 
to  interpret  to  your  Government  the  feelings  of  friendship  which  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  liold  for  Costa  Rica,  and  to  make  your  nation 
and  its  jK'ople  even  Iwtter  known  to  us  than  they  are  at  present. 
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I  have  noted  with  gratification  the  references  which  you  are  pleased  to  make 
to  certain  occasions  upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  following 
its  traditional  policy  of  friendship  toward  all  nations  on  this  eontinent,  has 
fortunately  lM?en  able  to  render  helpful  services  to  Costa  Rica.  You  may  be 
sure,  Mr.  Minister,  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  United  States  will  always 
be  glad  to  extend  the  helpful  hand  of  friendship  to  your  country  whenever  such 
action  will  be  appropriate  and  welcome. 

You  may  lie  confident  that  j’our  efforts  to  make  even  more  cordial  and  firm 
the  relations  of  esteem  and  friendship  which  fortunately  obtain  between  our  two 
Governments  will  meet  at  all  times  with  my  own  earnest  cooperation  and  with 
that  of  all  the  members  of  this  Government.  .  .  . 

The  new  representative  of  Costa  Rica  was  born  in  the  city  of  San 
Jos4,  December  26,  1877,  his  parents  being  the  late  Don  Florencio 
Castro  and  Dona  Dolores  Quesada  de  Castro,  a  most  estimable  and 
venerable  lady  now  in  her  eighty-second  year. 

His  primary  and  secondary  education  was  received  in  the  Liceo  de 
Costa  Rica,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  University,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  1904. 

Doctor  Castro’s  political  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun  almost 
immediately,  with  his  election  as  Deputy  for  San  Jos6  to  the  National 
Congress,  a  position  he  retained  until  1910,  when  he  was  given  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Relations  by  President  Jimdnez.  At  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  latter’s  administration  Doctor  Castro  retained  this 
position  until  1915,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Washington, 
remaining  in  this  Capital  until  the  beginning  of  1918,  when  he  left 
for  Nicaragua,  there  to  devote  himself  for  some  little  time  to  personal 
business.  He  returned  to  Costa  Rica  in  1920,  where  he  engaged  in 
professional  work  until  the  new  President,  Dr.  Cleto  Gonzsdez 
Viquez,  appointed  him  to  the  position  he  has  just  assumed.  It 
should  be  added  that  Doctor  Castro  is  a  member  of  that  notable 
group,  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  of  which  James  Brown 
Scott  is  the  distinguished  president. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  opportunity  to  present  its  felicitations  to 
the  new  Minister  and  to  e.xpress  the  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  important  mission. 
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The  friendly  and  truly  Pan  American  custom  in  the  capitals 
of  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  of  naming  their 
new  schools,  as  these  materialize,  after  one  or  another  of 
the  sister  Republics  of  the  continent  is  attracting  as  it 
deserves  considerable  attention  in  the  educational  press  of  the  United 
States,  notably  in  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  has  been  extensively 
recorded  in  the  Bulletin.  As  recently  as  the  October  edition  ‘  the 
author  of  the  illuminating  article  “  Public  Instruction  in  Uruguay  ” 
very  pertinently  enquires;  “Why  doesn’t  some  United  States  city 
name  its  schools  after  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  the  other 
Republics?  On  the  walls  of  the  ‘United  States  School’  in  Monte¬ 
video,”  she  continues,  “which  was  named  on  the  last  Fourth  of  July, 
are  the  intertwined  flags  of  Uruguay  and  the  United  States,  a  happy 
symbol  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  countries.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  admirable  inter- American  gesture 
is  being  recorded  in  an  even  more  exalted  medium,  no  less  a  one 
than  the  official  reports  in  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  State 
Department. 

The  foregoing  serves  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  admirable 
little  speech  of  Mr.  Gerhard  Gade,  United  States  Chai^6  d ’Affaires 
ad  interim  in  Montevideo  who,  together  with  His  Excellency  Doctor 
Camplsteguy ,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  school  mentioned.  Mr.  Gade’s  speech  was 
in  part  as  follows: 

In  selecting  the  Fourth  of  July  on  which  to  pay  this  graceful  tribute  to  my 
country  you  have  chosen  a  most  auspicious  date,  for  it  is  not  only  our  great  na¬ 
tional  day  but  a  national  holiday  in  Uruguay  as  well.  There  are  various  bonds 
which  unite  countries — geographical  propinquity,  common  blood,  common  lan¬ 
guage — but,  greater  than  these,  common  ideals  and  aspirations.  Our  respective 
nations  are  both  born  of  revolutions,  and  they  are  both  daughters  of  Freedom  who 
cherish  the  same  great  ideals;  and  so  we  celebrate  together  the  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  democracy  for  the  world. 

Schools  can  do  much  toward  strengthening  these  bonds  of  friendship  between 
nations.  They  can  let  down  the  barrier  of  language  by  teaching  foreign  tongues. 
In  the  United  States  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  schools  teach  Spanish, 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  giving  courses  in  Spanish  literature,  and  the 
Universities  of  Texas,  Stanford,  and  Yale  have  already  established  si)ecial  chairs 

>  Bi'lletin  or  the  Pan  Amekican  Union,  Vol.  LXII,  pp.  1003. 
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A  KKIKNOI.Y  INTKKNATIONAIr  (IKSTI'ltK:  DKDK’ATION  OK  TIIK  t'NITKI)  STATKS 
BCIIOOL,  MONTKVIDKO,  I.Kl/'flUAV 


On  July  4,  IViH,  Muntevidfto's  new  scImmI,  imnieil  in  honor  of  the  L'nite<l  States,  was  detlimtetl  with 
interestinR  and  approiiriate  («rernonies.  (i:ii|ier)  H'he  streakers'  stand  at  whieh  a|i|iear,  from  left  to 
riRht:  Seflor  Carlos  VereKul.  t.'hlef  of  I'roootol  of  the  Ministry  of  Koreikn  Affairs  of  CriiKUay;  Mr.  Oer- 
hard  flade,  Cniterl  States  CharKf‘  d'Affaires  ad  interim;  Ilia  Kxoellency  Dr.  Juan  ('amid  teKuy,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iteiiuhlic  of  CriiKuay;  .Mr.  t'larence  Krooks,  t'omniercial  Attach^  of  the  l^nitetl  States 
l-egation;  Seftor  Daniel  Castellanos,  Secretary  to  the  President;  and  CnI.  Rartolom^  Herrera,  the 
President's  Aide-de-Cam|i.  (l/rwer)  Oeneral  view  of  thtwe  present  at  the  eiercLses 
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for  Latin-American  literature  and  poetry.  Schools  can  make  available  to  their 
students  the  contribution  of  other  countries  to  government,  history,  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  they  can  foster  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  problems  facing  other  countries  which  will  do  much  to  allay  the  un¬ 
founded  apprehension  and  needless  irritation  occasionally  aroused  through  an  in¬ 
complete  knowledge  of  situations  and  peoples.  It  is  therefpre  an  appropriate 
as  well  as  friendly  gesture  to  name  schools  after  sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  represent  my  Government  here  on  this  occasion 
and  to  have  the  honor  of  extending  its  sincere  thanks  for  this  expression  of  warm 
friendship  on  your  part.  In  addition  I  am  requested  to  convey  to  you  the  greet¬ 
ings  and  best  wishes  of  Doctor  Rowe,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  May  the  “Escuela  de  los  Estados  Unidos  dc  .America”  have  a  long  and 
successful  history. 
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By  John  W.  White  ‘ 

PARAGUAY  is  one  country  in  South  America  where  anti- 
American  ag:itators  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  headway. 
Some  of  the  most  radical  anti-American  agitators  of  Buenos 
Aires  have  tried  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Paraguay,  but  they 
have  all  fared  alike  at  the  hands  of  Paraguayan  audiences  and  have 
returned  to  Buenos  Aires  without  having  accomplished  anything. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  admiration  of 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens  as  sincere  as  it  is  in  Paraguay. 
This  admiration  dates  back  to  1878,  when  President  Hayes  gave  an 
arbitration  decision  mi  favor  of  Paraguay  regarding  its  frontier  with 
Argentina.  Since  then  large  amounts  of  American  capital  have 
been  invested  in  Paraguay  and  the  country  owes  the  United  States 
no  money  on  foreign  loans. 

Far  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay,  six  and  seven  hours  by  rail  from 
Asuncion,  I  saw  small  boys  wearing  the  usual  black  sailor  bands 
around  their  hats,  but,  instead  of  bearing  the  names  of  vessels,  these 
bands  bore  the  words  “Presidente  Hayes.”  Next  November  will  be 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Hayes  decision  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  unveil  a  bust  of  President  Hayes  in  the  principal  park 
of  the  city,  with  this  inscription  in  Spanish:  ‘‘There  is  one  thing 
stronger  than  the  American  Navy  and  that  is  American  Justice.” 

It  will  be  the  prettiest  compliment  paid  to  the  United  States  in 
all  South  America. 

In  this  busy  day  of  harried  business  competition  and  fevered  seek¬ 
ing  after  new  marts  for  the  disposal  of  the  rapidly  increa.sing  produc¬ 
tion  there  is  little  time  for  romance.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
go  into  Paraguay  and  study  the  commercial  possibilities  without 
being  impressed  by  the  romance  and  tragedy  that  have  mingled  in 
Paraguayan  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  Republic  for  more 
than  50  years  an  almost  unknown  quantity  in  world  relations. 

Asuncion  was  founded  before  the  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  on  Plymouth 
■  Rock.  Under  the  prosperous  times  of  the  dictators  L6pez,  father  and 
son,  Paraguay  was  far  advanced  in  railway  construction  long  before 
most  of  the  other  South  and  Central  American  Republics  had  begun 
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to  think  of  it  and  Paraguay’s  first  trains  were  running  six  years  before 
the  Union  Pacific  opened.  A  beautiful  cathedral,  a  proud  opera  house, 
a  sedate  Gov’ernment  palace,  and  other  elaborate  buildings  stand 
uncompleted  in  Asuncion  to-day  just  as  they  were  left  when  their 
construction  was  interrupted.  They  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
past  prosperity  and  progress.  What  happened?  Why  has  Paraguay 
been  known  for  so  long  only  by  the  tradition  of  being  a  country 
where  there  were  nine  women  to  every  man? 

In  1536  Juan  de  Ayala  brought  the  remnants  of  Mendoza’s  ill- 
fated  colony  up  the  river  from  the  abandoned  site  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  Asuncion.  The  motives  of  the  transfer 
were  the  obtaining  of  food  from  the  agricultural  Guarani  Indians 
and  the  founding  of  a  way  station  on  the  route  to  the  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  mines  of  Peru,  which  were  the  ultimate  objective  of  all  these 
expeditions. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  colonial  period  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Jesuit  rule  over  a  large  part  of  the  Province. 
Thousands  of  Indians  were  gathered  into  these  mission  establishments 
and  subjected  to  a  civilizing  influence,  but  they  were  also  subjected 
to  a  strict  control  of  their  private  lives  that  apparently  deprived  them 
of  whatever  individual  initiative  they  may  have  possessed  and  left 
their  race  ready  material  for  the  dictatorships  which  followed  the 
foundation  of  the  republic. 

In  1811  a  bloodless  revolution  separated  the  colony  from  Spain 
and  an  independent  republic  was  set  up.  After  a  few  years  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  government  by  juntas  or  committees,  the  country  came 
under  the  control  of  a  dictator,  Jos6  Gaspar  de  Francia,  and  remained 
under  his  absolute  domination  from  1816  to  1840. 

In  1844  began  the  period  of  the  L6pez  rule,  which  was  to  end  only  with 
the  death  of  the  second  L6pez  in  1870.  The  results  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Carlos  Antonio  L6pez,  the  elder,  were  very  beneficial  to  the 
country.  Roads  were  laid  out,  many  reforms  were  instituted,  and, 
in  reaction  from  Francia’s  policy  of  isolation,  Paraguay  was  opened 
to  the  outside  world,  the  first  foreign  trading  vessel  reaching  Asunci6n 
in  1852. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  an  American  war  vessel,  the  Water 
Witch,  while  reconnoitering  the  river  system  of  the  country  in  the 
interests  of  geodetic  knowledge,  had  a  brush  with  a  Paraguayan  fort 
on  the  upper  Parana  River,  thereby  creating  a  diplomatic  contro¬ 
versy  that  was,  however,  easily  cleared  up. 

The  work  of  the  first  L6pez  was  swept  away  in  the  five  years 
of  war  provoked  by  the  ambitions  of  his  successor.  Francisco 
Solano  L6pez,  the  son,  although  possessing  some  advanced  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  material  needs  of  his  country  and  a  certain  amount  of 
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education  from  European  travel,  desired  to  create  an  empire  in  the 
heart  of  South  America  with  Paraguay  as  a  nucleus. 

He  provoked  the  Empire  of  Brazil  into  war,  and  by  invading  the 
Province  of  Corrientes  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  southern  States  of 
Brazil,  brought  the  Argentine  Republic  into  the  conflict.  The  ad¬ 
hesion  of  Uruguay  to  the  enemies  of  Lopez  completed  the  formation 
of  the  triple  alliance  which,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  nav’y,  finally  broke  down  the  resistance  of  the  Paraguayans. 
The  war  began  in  1865,  and  it  was  not  until  1870  that  L6pez  was 
killed  and  the  struggle  ended. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  modern  war  has  been  so  disastrous  to  a  nation. 
Paraguay  was  forced  to  cede  56,000  square  miles  of  territory  to  the 
victors.  But  more  serious  than  the  territorial  losses  was  the  loss  of 
life  and  property.  Almost  the  entire  male  population  above  15  had 
been  forced  into  the  armies,  and  these  armies  had  been  annihilated. 
The  noncombatant  population  was  also  decimated  by  the  hardships 
to  which  it  was  e.\posed.  Most  of  the  large  herds  of  cattle  had  been 
killed,  and  the  country  was  otherwise  denuded  of  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  work  of  reconstruction  and,  in  fact,  deprived  of  the 
very  basis  of  subsistence.  Whatever  there  is  in  Paraguay  to-day 
dates  from  the  end  of  this  great  war,  built  up  from  the  WTeckage.  In 
any  consideration  of  the  recent  backward  state  of  the  country,  from 
which  it  is  now  rapidly  emerging,  that  fact  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Since  1870  the  main  problems  of  Paraguay  have  been  the  elemental 
ones  of  repopulation,  the  establishment  of  real  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  economic  rebuilding  of  the  country.  These  goals 
have  now  been  reached,  and  Paraguay  has  entered  upon  an  era  of 
prosperity  such  as  it  has  not  enjoyed  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  purchasing  power  per  capita  has  doubled,  as  regards  tbe  market 
for  imported  merchandise,  as  a  result  of  favorable  harvests,  whereas 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  as  a  whole  has  increased  by 
about  20  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years.  National  revenues  have 
increased,  and  the  Government  has  balanced  its  budget  and  reestab¬ 
lished  its  credit  abroad  by  arranging  for  payments  on  its  foreign 
indebtedness.  Money  is  plentiful  and  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  Republic’s  foreign  trade. 

When  I  first  visited  Paraguay  10  years  ago  the  fact  that  most 
impressed  me  was  the  large  number  of  barefoot  people  to  be  seen  on 
the  streets.  To-<lay  the  poorest  workmen  and  their  families  wear 
shoes  and  an*  much  better  clothed  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
In  Asuncion  1  met  an  American  who  has  traveled  extensively  all  over 
the  world  in  the  last  10  years  and  he  stated  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  has  he  seen  such  a  pronounced  improvement  in  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  working  people  as  has  taken  place  in  Paraguay. 
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Five  years  ago  the  only  automobiles  in  Asuneion  were  a  few  Fords. 
To-day  the  city’s  streets  are  traversed  by  hundreds  of  the  latest 
models  of  the  most  expensive  American  ears.  A  new  port  is  being 
constructed,  telephones  are  being  installed,  new  buildings  are  going 
up  all  over  the  city,  American  omnibuses  are  bringing  outlying  towns 
into  close  communications  with  the  stores  of  Asuncion  which  stock 
imported  merchandise,  and  American  houses  which  have  established 
representatives  in  Asuncion  express  themselves  as  well  jileased  with 
the  results  which  they  are  getting  from  this  rapidly  expanding  and 
almost  untouched  market.  ♦  *  * 


PARAGUAY 

I’BI  BKN'E,  IBI  P.\TKIA 

Can  one  forget  her  skies  of  blue, 

The  whispering  winds  in  her  tasselled  corn, 

The  chartging  shadows  on  her  palm-fringed  lakes. 

And  the  call  of  her  wild  gray  geese  al  morn/ 

And  the  rugged  lines  of  her  far-off  range. 

Shrouded  in  mists  of  purple  and  green. 

Hiding  in  secret  many  a  home 

Of  bird  with  plumage  of  gorgeous  sheen/ 

Can  one  forget  the  perfumed  nights 

U'/ien  wandering  through  her  dark  green  groves, 

M'/iere  glossy  leaf  hides  blossom  and  fruit. 

And  the  humming  bird  moth  a  truant  roves/ 

Her  rich,  wide  plains  and  forest  wealth. 

Her  boundary  lines  of  water-ways. 

Awaiting  in  silence  the  hand  of  man. 

The  founding  of  homes,  and  prosperous  days/ 

—  A.  G.  A. 
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The  new  Archaeolopcal  Museum  in  Avenue  Alfonso  Ugarte  is 
one  of  the  show  places  of  Lima  and,  while  not  a  very  large 
building,  its  halls  and  corridors  shelter  a  fascinating  and 
instructive  collection  of  ancient  Peruvian  remains. 

The  Museum  had  its  origin  in  the  archaeological  collections  made 
by  Don  Victor  Larco  Herrera,  who  acquired  them  by  purchase  from 
private  collectors.  Among  the  more  important  is  the  Emilio  Larco 
collection  from  the  valley  of  Chicama;  the  Black  collection,  almost 
entirely  from  Chiquitoy;  that  of  Alberto  Urquiaga  from  the  valleys 
of  Viru,  Chicama,  and  Moche;  Kauffmann’s  from  Pacasmayo  and 
Chepen ;  Senora  Vda.  de  Neira’s,  also  from  Pacasmayo;  Pablo  Dieguez’ 
from  Guadalupe;  Salvador  Baglieto’s  from  Trujillo;  Corsino  del 
Castillo’s  from  Lamhayeque;  Doctor  Musante’s  from  Huacho;  Dr. 
V^lez  Lopez’  from  Trujillo;  Domingo  Canepa’s  from  Pisco;  those  of 
Victor  Elias  and  Arturo  Pellanne  from  Ica  and  Nazca;  Senora  Caso 
de  Ribeyro’s  from  Wayuri,  and  many  others  of  minor  importance. 
In  the  acquisition  of  all  these  collections,  Don  Victor  was  assisted 
by  Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello,  present  director  of  the  Museum.  It  took  many 
months  to  complete  this  work,  each  collection  as  it  was  obtained  being 
stored  in  a  private  house  in  Lima. 

By  this  time  the  ambition  had  grown  not  only  to  collect,  but  to 
excavate  as  well,  and  thus  found  a  true  Museum  of  Antiquities. 
Unfortunately  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  this  plan  during  one  year 
only.  Work  ceased  when  Sr.  Larco  Herrera  went  to  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  again  approached  Doctor  Tello,  who  was  then  lecturing  at 
the  University  of  San  Marcos,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Museum 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  with  a  collection  of  nearly  20,000  pieces. 
This  was  bought  by  the  State  in  the  year  1924,  President  Leguia 
appointing  Doctor  Tello  as  director. 

A  brief  survey  of  Doctor  Tello’s  career  is  in  order.  Born  in 
Huarochiri  April  11,  ISSl;  1909,  degree  of  M.  1).  from  San  Marcos 
University;  1912,  delegate  of  Peru  to  the  Congress  of  Americanists 
in  I.(ondon;  1915,  delegate  of  Peru  to  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
C’ongress  at  Washington;  1924,  delegate  of  the  lA*ruvian  Gov’ern- 
ment  to  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  at  Litna;  1913,  director 
of  the  National  Archwological  Museum  of  Lima;  1910,  member  of 
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Harvard  Peruvian  Expedition;  1918,  director  of  Archaiological  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Provinces  of  Ancash;  1919,  director  of  the  archaeological 
museum  of  the  university;  1924,  honorary  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Peruvian  Archteology;  1925,  director  of  archaeological  research 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Peru;  additional  degrees,  B.  M.  and  D.  Sc., 
from  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  and  M.  A.  from  the  University 
of  Harvard.  He  belongs  to  the  following  societies;  American  Anthro¬ 
pological  Association,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  Soci^te  des  Americanistes  de  Paris,  American  Eugenic 
Society,  American  Genetic  Association,  American  Folklore  Society, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Academia 
Xacional  de  la  Historia  de  Quito,  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Bogota, 
Sociedad  Cientifica  Argentina,  Sociedad  Chilena  de  Historia  Natural, 


Coiirtcsiy  of  **The  Weot  Cout  I.esdrr" 

•NEW  ARCHAEOLOOICAL  MTSEP.M,  LIMA 
This  museum  is  steadily  inoreasint;  in  imimrtanee  as  a  truly  scientific  institution 


Sociedad  Cientifica  “Antonio  Alzate”  de  M<?xico,  and  the  Wurzburger 
Geographische  Gesellschaft. 

Besides  being  editor  of  Inca  and  contributing  numerous  articles  to 
the  Prensa,  Doctor  Tello  has  written  many  works  of  wide  national 
interest  on  the  antiquity  of  Peru. 

Since  taking  over  the  directorship  of  the  museum.  Doctor  Tello 
has  increased  the  collections  by  means  of  archajological  explorations 
and  excavations.  Thus  the  museum  is  assuming  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  importance  as  a  scientific  institution  for  the  preservation  of 
national  antiquities,  and  serving  as  a  source  from  which  Peruvians 
may  gain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  country,  of  the 
vanished  races,  their  arts,  industries,  customs,  and  manners,  and  all 
the  historical  remains  which  tell  of  their  origin.  This  is  the  first 
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institution  of  its  kind  in  Peru;  its  founding  is  noteworthy  because 
the  study  of  Peruvian  antiquities  is  of  interest  not  only  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  origin,  but  to  scholars  and  scientists  everywhere.  The 
archteological  institutions  and  museums  of  the  whole  world  are 
eagerly  seeking  specimens  of  the  remains  of  these  ancient  races  and 
their  works. 

The  museum  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  Incan  silver,  including 
silver  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  fish  and  birds,  idols  and  temple 
vessels,  feather  holders,  earrings,  and  necklaces,  as  well  as  many  death 
masks  of  all  sizes.  These  are  found  in  gold  as  well  as  in  silver. 
There  are  also  some  ver\'  fine  turquoise  necklaces.  Some  of  these 
Incan  and  pre-Incan  specimens  are  of  unknown  date,  so  far  back 
into  antiquity  do  they  go,  but  the  e.xcellence  of  preservation  is  a 
marvel.  Among  the  multitude  of  other  exhibits  are  the  ceremonial 
v^estments  of  a  priest  and  the  accoutrements  of  a  warrior,  both 
beautiful  and  valuable  works  of  art.  There  are  few  places  in  the 
world  where  one  can  see  such  relics,  and  certainly  there  are  no  finer 
specimens  anywhere. 

The  personnel  of  the  museum  is  comprised  of :  Director  ad-honorem. 
Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello;  curator,  Antonio  Hurtado;  curator,  Srta.  Rebeca 
Carrion  Cachot;  assistants,  Eugenio  Yakowleff,  Alejandro  Gonzales, 
and  Cristdbal  Cheeseman;  and  draughtsman,  Toribio  Mejia  Xesspe. 

The  work  of  the  museum  is  carried  on  by  Doctor  Tello  and 
his  staff,  who  separate  the  specimens  of  the  respective  cults,  put 
together  broken  pots  and  shards,  and  reinforce  worn  fabrics.  The 
endless  patience  and  care  which  is  needed  can  easily  be  imagined. 
Only  persons  with  a  sincere  love  for  their  tasks  could  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaotic  state  in  which  the  exhibits  arrive  in  Lima.  At 
present.  Doctor  Tello  is  working  on  the  specimens  which  he  un¬ 
earthed  at  Paracas.  He  there  brought  to  light  relics  of  a  bygone 
age  which  bid  fair  to  rival  in  human  interest  those  which  archaeo¬ 
logical  research  is  discovering  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  to  find  some  of  the  specimens,  examples  of  culture  ages  before 
Inca  and  Nasca,  bearing  close  resemblance  to  Egyptian  work.  The 
delicately  colored  pots  and  platters  are  in  many  cases  as  fine  as  por¬ 
celain,  and  show  evidence  of  a  high  order  of  artistic  character.  Some 
are  found  smashed  to  tiny  pieces,  which  have  to  be  carefully  assem¬ 
bled — in  one  large  vase  over  200  fragments  of  the  pottery  had  to  be 
collected  to  make  the  whole. 

Doctor  Tello  also  brought  a  number  of  mummies  from  Paracas. 
These  are  of  an  era  before  Christ,  and  the  state  of  preservation  is 
again  remarkable.  The  Egyptian  influence  is  again  seen  in  the  em¬ 
balming  of  the  mummies.  The  wrappings  are  of  a  fine  woolen  cloth, 
mostly  brown,  and  exquisitely  embroidered  in  bright  colors.  The 
dyes^have  lost  little  of  their  original  beauty,  and  to-day  no  more 
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lovely  work  could  be  produced  anywhere.  There  is  very  little  sigjn  of 
the  long  ages  which  have  passed  since  these  things  were  first  worn  and 
used — a  few  small  rents  here  and  there,  and  that  is  all.  A  mummy 
is  sometimes  wrapped  in  two  or  three  of  these  large  blankets  or 
shawls,  and  in  many  cases  is  seated  in  a  basket  wrapped  in  his  blan¬ 
kets  with  his  pots  and  dishes  strewn  around  him.  Even  the  little 
children  have  their  own  personal  dishes  buried  with  them.  In  some 
cases  the  body  is  decapitated  and  the  head  preserved  in  a  separate 
pot.  Sometimes  a  person’s 
skeleton  is  found  simply 
placed  in  the  sand  with  his 
possessions  beside  him. 

A  very  important  discov¬ 
ery  is  the  foot  and  ankle  of 
a  llama  having  four  toes. 

This  must  be  of  great  age, 
perhaps  contemporaneous 
with  the  prehistoric  horse, 
which  also  has  four  toes  on 
each  front  foot  and  three  on 
each  hind  one.  It  is  worth 
paying  a  visit  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  to  see  this  alone. 

To  realize  even  to  a  slight 
degree  the  tremendous  work 
entailed,  one  must  visualize 
the  miles  of  desert  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  the  great  heat 
and  discomfort  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  Although  Paracas  is 
a  peninsula,  the  sites  of  the 
excavations  made  are  far 
from  the  sea,  miles  inland 
from  Pisco,  over  sandy  des¬ 
ert,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
profound  conjecture  how  people  living  there  obtained  their  food. 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  vegetation,  and  it  is  a  mystery  how  their 
needs  were  supplied,  yet  there  is  evidence  of  meat  being  placed  in  the 
tombs. 

Doctor  Tello’s  modus  operandi,  after  he  has  chosen  a  site  for  excava¬ 
tions,  is  to  probe  with  long  rods  until  they  meet  resistance,  then  to 
dig  in  a  straight  line  along  the  sand,  usually  3  or  4  meters  down 
before  he  can  see  good  reason  for  proceeding  in  that  particular  spot. 
As  the  men  dig,  the  sand  has  to  be  carefully  bolstered  up  on  all  sides 
to  prevent  its  pouring  back  into  the  hole.  When  a  mummy  is  found. 


('ourtofi>‘  o(  **Thc  West  Coast  I.oader** 

AN  EXCAVATION  AT  PARACAS,  PERU 

ShnwinK  a  mummy  in  Imrial  lawilion.  The  -state  of  itreser- 
vation  of  some  of  the  mummies  unearthed  is  remarkable. 
The  imttery  shows  evidence  of  a  high  onler  of  artistic 
culture 
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it  is  carefully  lifted,  with  all  utensils  buried  with  it,  each  broken  piece 
being  scrupulously  sought  so  that  it  may  be  cleaned  and  take  its 
place  in  the  whole.  The  cleaning  is  a  very  laborious  process,  taking 
much  time  and  care.  Each  piece  of  broken  pottery  is  numbered  as 
belonging  to  a  certain  article  to  help  in  placing  it  when  the  time  comes, 
but  there  is  a  lengthy  process  of  washing  and  cleaning  before  this  can 
be  done.  The  floor  in  one  part  of  the  workshop  is  literally  covered 
with  heaps  of  pottery,  each  heap  making  a  whole  utensil  when  finally 
placed  together.  Some  of  the  large  vases  are  beautiful  pieces;  indeed, 
most  of  this  Paracas  collection  must  be  considered  of  great  value. 

The  most  important  of  the  numerous  collections  of  the  different 
Peruvian  cultures  are: 

The  Paracas  or  pre-Nasca  collection,  which  is  formed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  300  mummies,  garbed  in  most  elaborate  robes; 

The  Trancas,  embracing  three  different  periods; 

The  Muchika  collection,  which  contains  6,000  pieces  of  pottery, 
more  or  less;  and 

The  Nasca  collection,  which  includes  specimens  of  pottery  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  Muchika  and  also  specimens  of  work  in  many  precious 
metals,  wood,  shells,  etc. 

The  importance  of  archaeological  research  in  Peru  has  enormously 
increased  during  the  last  30  years,  which  have  witnessed  the  work  of 
Uhle,  Seler,  Tschudi,  and  Tello,  each  new  discovery  by  these  inde¬ 
fatigable  workers  being  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  both  Europe  and 
America  as  a  whole.  As  Jean  Ijcvillier  observes  in  the  introduction 
to  his  “Paracas,”  recently  published,  “There  are  in  Peru  fewer 
amateurs  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  South  American  countries 
are  still  struggling  to  achieve  some  measure  of  the  easy  culture  and 
civilization  of  Europe.  This  preoccupation  has.  up  till  now,  left 
little  leisure  to  the  men  of  energy  and  intellect  for  the  life-engrossing 
subjects  of  archaeology  and  historical  research.” 

In  a  later  edition  of  the  Bulletin  it  is  hoped  that  space  can  be 
found  for  some  account,  however  brief,  of  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Paracas,  that  centuries-old  burying  ground  of  a  lost  culture  and  a 
vanished  people. 


MIRANDA,  PRECURSOR 
OF  FEMINISM  /.  Z  *.* 

By  Lucila  Luciani  de  Perez  DIaz 

'*  Commissioner  of  Venezuela  on  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  H’o/wen 

E\’KKY  good  Venezuelan,  which  is  to  say  every  Venezuelan 
who  loves  the  glory  of  his  country,  knows — or  should  know — 

I  who  General  Miranda  was  and  why  he  has  been  called  the 
“Precursor.”  History  and  legend  alike  have  recounted  not 
once  hut  a  thousand  times  his  life,  his  plans,  his  deeds,  his  glory,  and 
his  misfortunes. 

So  far  as  the  facts  of  his  life  are  concerned,  w’e  know  that  he  was 
horn  in  Caracas,  probably  in  1752,  his  parents  being  Don  Sebastian 
Miranda  and  Dona  Francisca  Espinoza,  Canary  Islanders  both.  His 
career  began  in  Spain,  in  that  land  against  whose  formidable  forces 
he  was,  tireless  and  dauntless,  to  oppose  himself  many  years  later. 
His  baptism  of  fire  came  when  beside  Washington  and  Lafayette  he 
fought  with  the  thirteen  American  Colonies  in  their  rebellion  against 
Great  Britain.  Later  he  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  acquiring  a  vast 
fund  of  general  culture  and  attaining  distinction  as  a  philosopher. 
Ijong  established  in  England,  he  carred  on  negotiations  there  with  the 
British  cabinet  and  other  governmental  agencies  during  18  years 
with  the  idea  of  enlisting  their  aid  in  his  dream  of  emancipating 
Spanish  America.  He  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France, 
fighting  in  the  Belgian  campaign  under  Dumouriez.  In  1806  he 
commanded  the  liberating  expedition  which  succeeded  in  attaining 
the  Venezuelan  coast,  only  to  be  defeated  first  at  Ocumare  and  after¬ 
wards  at  C\)ro. 

In  his  residence  in  Grafton  Street,  Ijondon,  he  founded  a  central 
governing  hoard  which,  made  up  of  the  most  notable  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans  of  the  period — such  men  as  Zapiola  and  Caro,  del  Valle  and 
Nariho,  Vizcardo  and  Guzman,  Antepara,  Medrano  and  Ortiz,  Zea 
and  San  Martin,  O’Higgins,  Gual  and  Bolivar — planned  the  war 
against  Spain.  At  last,  summoned  by  the  promoters  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1810,  Miranda  assumed  his  last,  most  important,  and  most 
unfortunate  role,  that  of  legislator  of  the  First  Constitutional  As- 
send)ly  and  generalissimo  and  dictator  of  the  First  Republic.  It  was 
his  glory  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  South  America, 
and  his  unhappy  fate  to  sign  also  the  Surrender  of  San  Mateo.  Ap¬ 
prehended  by  his  «)wn  lieutenants,  who  attempted  to  punish  him  for 
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mythical  crimes,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  finally,  in  Spain,  in  the  prison  of  La  Carraca  in  Cadiz — since  then 
of  tragic  fame  in  history — he  breathed  his  last,  vanquished  in  his 
struggle  against  the  colossus  upon  whose  dominions  the  sun  never 
set,  a  victim  of  his  immeasurable  and  never-to-be-questioned  love 
for  his  country  and  for  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

Such,  briefly,  is  a  sketch  of  that  extraordinary  life,  the  story  of 
which  we  have  so  often  heard,  a  life  which  included  everything — 
honor  and  humiliation,  triumph  and  defeat,  glory  and  shame,  calumny 
and  delirious  praise — a  life  of  brilliant  light  and  impenetrable  shadow. 
We  have  all  read  the  innumerable,  more  or  less  romantic,  episodes 
concerning  Miranda  which  are  interwoven  among  his  heroic  adven¬ 
tures.  Don  Aristides  Rojas  recounts  that  Miranda,  then  the 
“aide-<le-camp  of  Cagigal,”  in  the  discharge  of  an  important  mission 
confided  to  him  by  his  chief,  was  denounced  as  introducer  of  contra¬ 
band  into  Cuba  and  in  consequence  obliged  to  leave  the  Spanish 
service  surreptitiously  to  escape  imprisonment;  and  it  was  not  until 
18  years  later  that  the  Council  of  the  West  Indies,  before  which 
an  interminable  lawsuit  was  initiated,  absolved  Miranda  and  cleared 
his  name.  Becerra  and  other  historians  narrate  varied  and  pic¬ 
turesque  incidents  of  his  continental  travels,  spiced  with  epis«)des  of 
the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  certain  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernmental  agents.  The  illustrious  traveler  scoured  Europe,  now  incog¬ 
nito,  now  bearing  the  proud  and  ostentatious  title  of  the  “Count  Mi¬ 
randa.”  He  passed  through  France  swift  as  lightning,  forewarned  by 
Lafayette  of  the  danger  threatening  him.  The  secretary'  of  the  Spanish 
Legation  in  Paris  “worked  like  a  slave” — to  quote  his  own  words — 
to  prevent  his  escape;  and  in  Russia,  where  Miranda  had  a  heated 
altercation  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  who  sought  a  pretext  to 
make  him  prisoner,  the  dashing  Venezuelan  obtained  the  protection 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  the  (Jreat,  who  forthwith  recommended 
him  to  her  ministers  in  all  European  courts. 

.Vccording  to  French  historians,  the  “favorite  sword  of  the 
Gironde,”  as  they  termed  Miranda,  whose  glorious  brilliance  was 
for  the  moment  dimmed  by  the  false  accusation  that  he,  with  Du- 
mouriez,  had  plotted  treason  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
recovered  its  dazzling  splendor  when  those  dread  judges  absolved  him 
completely  from  every  accusation,  and  the  mob  which  had  been 
demanding  his  head  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  residence. 

The  famous  biographies  of  Bello  paint  a  movingscene:  Thatlearne<l 
professor,  who  at  the  time  taught  mathematics  to  his  compatriots 
resident  in  Ijondon,  one  day  saw  one  of  his  pupils — that  one  whose 
name  was  to  go  down  in  history  as  O’Higgins,  and  who  called  himself 
then  by  the  assumed  name  of  Ri(|uelme — rise  and  embrace  Miranda, 
moved  to  teai*s  by  the  wor<ls  and  exhortations  of  this  apostle  of  liberty, 
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and  go  out  from  the  room  comforted  by  the  “counsels”  which  Miranda 
wrote  down  for  him. 

A  chronicler  and  eyewitness  of  the  e.xpedition  of  1806  describes  the 
solemn  moment  aboard  the  liberating  ship  El  Leander  when  the 
famous  tricolor,  later  to  be  converted  into  the  national  flag  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  was  hoisted  aloft  and  saluted  by  cannon  while  the  foreign  soldiers 
of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Colombia  swore  their  allegiance  to 
those  fateful  colors. 

Juan  Vicente  Gonzalez,  discussing  the  patriotic  celebration  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence,  which  took  place  in  Caracas  on  July 
14,  1810,  tells  us  that  Miranda  led  the  civic  procession,  composed  of 
revolutionary  youth,  while  in  the  city’s  central  plaza  amid  cheeis 
and  delirious  applause  the  banners  fluttered  above  the  identical  site 
where  years  before  the  public  hangman  had  huined  the  Precursor’s 
effigy  and  his  proclamations. 

Gual  in  his  memoirs  records  the  words  which  the  dictator  pro¬ 
nounced  in  despair  when  they  told  him  of  the  fall  of  Puerto  Cabello: 
“Venezuela  is  stricken  to  the  heart!” 

And  General  Soublette,  an  eyewitness  of  the  occurrences  of  that 
tragic  night  of  July  31  in  La  Guaira,  who  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  overheard  the  con¬ 
temptuous  phrase  that  escaped  Miranda’s  lips  at  the  violence  of  his 
subordinates:  “Bedlam!  .  .  .  Bedlam!  .  .  .” 

All  these  sayings,  all  these  deeds,  all  these  flickering  scenes  and 
phases  of  a  crowded  life  are  well  known;  recounted  by  various  biog¬ 
raphers,  commented  upon  by  historians,  they  pass  into  the  category 
of  popular  traditions  and  circulate  by  word  of  mouth.  .  .  . 

The  persecutions  of  which  Miranda  was  the  victim  throughout 
his  harassed  life  are  likewise  notorious.  Six  times  he  suffered  per¬ 
secution.  France  imprisoned  him  in  the  Conciergerie  and  in  La 
Force  and  exiled  him  from  her  territories;  Spain  declared  him  a  State 
prisoner,  sought  him  until  he  was  finally  cajitured,  and  sent  him 
from  the  fortress  of  La  Guaira  to  that  of  Puerto  Cabello,  from  Puerto 
Cabello  to  the  dungeons  of  Morro  Castle  in  Porto  Rico,  and  at  last 
to  La  Carraca,  within  whose  walls  he  died. 

The  critical  judgments  and  appreciations  of  his  work  by  historians 
of  his  own  and  foreign  lands  have  been  remarkable.  It  is  enough  to 
repeat  Michelet’s  conclusion:  “He  was  horn  unfortunate!”  which 
implies  the  whole  of  the  adverse  fate  which  accompanied  him  during 
life  and  even  yet  hangs  like  a  cloud  above  his  tomb.  Old  prejudices 
still  endure  to  dim  his  fame — unjust  judgments,  unfounded  criti¬ 
cisms — in  short,  a  hostility  still  in  arms.  Some  classify  him  as  an 
“adventurer,”  as  Lamartine  called  him  in  another  epoch  and  Robert¬ 
son  in  our  own;  some  declare  he  was  the  object  of  a  dishonorable 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  Empress  Catherine;  others  have  gone 
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SO  far  as  to  attribute  to  him  the  part  of  a  more  or  less  mercenary 
British  agent.  Military  faults  and  errors  which  he  never  committed 
are  imputed  to  him.  He  is  declared  to  have  been  enviously  desirous 
of  the  glory  of  others;  he  is  censured  for  weakness,  ineptitude,  and 
even  for  cowardice  during  the  campaign  of  1812,  and,  finally,  there 
are  those  who  dare  defile  his  noble  fame  with  the  vile  accusation  that 
he  sold  himself  for  gold  to  the  Marquis  de  Casa -Leon  .  .  . 


MEDALI.ION  OF  FRANCISCO  MIRANDA 

Tlie  reverse  of  this  injustice,  this  black  ingratitude,  is  his  name 
engraved  upon  the  eternal  granite  of  the  Arc  de  I’Etoile  and  the 
title  of  “Precursor  of  American  Independence,”  which  has  been 
adjudged  him  by  posterity  .  .  . 

All  of  it,  honors  and  insults,  laurels  and  calumnies,  praise  and 
censure,  all  of  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  glory  which  is 
rightfully  his,  enlightening  some,  blinding  others,  and  perturbing 
and  mortifying  the  envious!  .  .  .  And  all  of  this,  we  repeat, 
is  sufficiently  well  known  to  his  countrymen.  Only  one  phase  of  the 
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Precursor’s  career  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  shadow;  only  one 
feature  of  its  physiognomy  seems  heretofore  to  have  escaped  the 
discerning  eye  of  investigators — a  fact  due  perhaps  to  what  they 
consider  its  insignificance  .  .  .  But  I,  whom  this  fact  interests, 
wish  to  make  it  known  .  .  . 

1  refer  to  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  which  Miranda  wrote  to  Petion, 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  which  runs  as  follows: 

For  my  part,  I  recommend  one  thing  to  you,  wise  legislator,  and  that  is  the 
women  .  .  .  Why,  in  a  democratic  government,  should  women,  the  half 
of  the  population,  not  lie  represented  directly  or  indirectly?  Especially  since 
they  are  subject  with  equal  severity  to  the  laws  which  are  made  by  men  according 
to  their  own  liking?  Why,  at  least,  should  they  not  be  consulted  with  rcsjieet 
to  the  laws  which  concern  them  most  particularly,  such  as  those  on  marriage,  di¬ 
vorce,  the  education  of  children,  etc.?  I  confess  that  all  this  seems  to  me  an 
irritating  injustice  well  worth  l)eing  taken  into  consideration  by  our  learned  legi.s- 
lators.  Had  I  my  papers  here,  I  would  expound  for  your  benefit  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  made  concerning  these  same  matters  to  several  American  and 
Euro|)ean  legislators,  who,  though  for  the  most  part  they  recognized  the  injustice 
of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  could  never  give  me  any  plausible  reason  for  things 
being  as  they  are  .  .  . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these  lines;  they  prove  to  us 
clearly  that  Miranda  was  not  only  the  illustrious  “precursor”  of  in¬ 
dependence,  as  such  admired  and  lov'ed  by  us  all;  he  was  also  the  “pre¬ 
cursor”  of  that  other  emancipation,  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 
sex  subjugated  and  oppressed,  which  has  begun  to  free  itself  from  its 
bonds;  the  precursor  of  that  great  revolutionary  movement  which  we 
call  “Feminism”! 

So  here  is  one  laurel  more  for  the  crown  of  glory  which  surmounts 
the  brow  of  the  martyr  of  La  Carraca,  who  was  also  an  advocate  of 
women’s  rights!  .  .  . 
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By  Dr.  Coua  Mayeus  G. 

Chief,  Chilean  Bureau  of  Health  Education 

Year  after  year  we  repeat  with  varying  methods  of  emphasis 
that  uiihealthful  conditions  and  ignorance  of  hygiene 
among  the  masses  have  caused  more  deaths  than  inter¬ 
national  wars  in  this  nation,  which  is  favored  with  a 
delightful  climate,  but  afflicted  with  a  mortality  rate  which  brings  a 
blush  to  the  cheek. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  Chilean  people,  their  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  can  not  be  improved  merely  through  legislation,  no  matter 
how  wise.  A  persistent  and  unremitting  effort  must  be  made  to 
educate  the  masses  in  hygiene,  a  task  demanding  years  of  toil  before 
results  are  even  dimly  perceptible. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

By  education  in  health  we  understand  the  inculcation  in  the  public 
of  hygienic  habits  and  the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  precepts 
of  preventive  medicine,  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  approach  or 
mitigating  the  ravages  of  inevitable  disease.  From  such  education 
public-health  experts  expect  the  most  beneficial  results  in  their  cam¬ 
paigns  to  improve  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  Such  education  is 
therefore  “the  primary  school  of  health,”  as  one  of  our  most  eminent 
physicians  has  aptly  called  it.  And,  since  this  is  the  case,  how  shall 
we  carry  out  this  important  task  in  Chile?  If  we  consider  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  if  we  take  into  account  their  scanty  schooling, 
their  inherent  pessimism,  and  all  their  other  drawbacks,  we  must 
necessarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  to  derive  real  benefit  from 
work  in  health  education  it  must  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  new 
generation  now  being  molded  in  the  school;  there  the  seed  sown  by  the 
hygienist  will  find  suitable  soil  for  germination,  and  there  the  nation’s 
future  health  may  be  given  a  sturdy  start.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  abandon  the  work  with  adults,  that  large  proportion  of  the 
I>opulation  whose  habits  are  already  formed  and  difficult  to  change. 
No;  we  should  try  to  educate  adults  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures, 
pamphlets,  handbills,  and  every  means  in  our  power,  but  let  us  not 
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forget  that  the  lasting  results  which  will  be  handed  down  to  future 
citizens  are  those  obtained  from  the  rising  generation.  With  this 
understanding  of  the  problem,  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education  has 
oriented  its  activities  in  accordance  with  a  systematic  plan,  designed 
especially  to  awaken  interest  in  those  organizations  which  are  in 
direct  touch  with  the  people. 

Above  all,  we  have  summoned  the  teachers  of  the  nation  to 
cooperate  in  our  task.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  started  more 
than  a  year  ago  a  correspondence  course  in  hygiene,  for  which  nearly 
4,000  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  registered.  Every 
month  the  mail  carries  to  the  students  in  this  course  a  lesson  in 
some  aspect  of  hygiene  having  to  do  with  the  school  or  the  pupils. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  comprehend  the  state  of  the 
pupil’s  health  and  to  discover  in  season  any  abnormal  conditions. 
Thousands  of  letters  from  the  most  remote  places,  from  tiny  villages 
of  whose  location  we  are  often  ignorant,  come  to  the  bureau  asking 
for  some  additional  light  on  facts  connected  with  the  lessons,  thanking 
us  or,  very  often,  making  helpful  suggestions.  With  the  lessons  goes 
material  for  health  propaganda,  such  as  wall  charts,  posters,  primers, 
etc.,  which  the  teachers  use  to  the  best  advantage  in  their  schools. 
We  have  thus  managed  to  educate  in  school  hygiene  not  only  the 
teacher  but  the  child  also.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  work  is  that  the  child  has  been  our  best  agent  for  carrjdng  our 
instructions  to  the  home.  There  he  is  the  teacher  of  his  own  parents, 
who  are  more  disposed  to  heed  the  words  of  their  child  than  those 
of  official  authorities. 

In  addition  to  this  instruction  of  teachers  by  means  of  our  corre¬ 
spondence  course,  we  have  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers’ 
associations  in  the  post-graduate  courses  which  they  periodically 
offer  to  their  members.  Lectures  on  hygiene  have  been  given  to  the 
teachers  of  Concepcion,  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Quillota,  and  other 
places,  in  all  of  which  much  interest  in  school  health  problems  was 
manifest. 

Although  we  do  not  yet  have  a  public  health  nursing  service,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  different  sections  of  the  country  on  the 
physical  examination  of  pupils,  an  examination  given  not  only  to 
discover  their  physical  defects  hut  to  interest  the  children  in  the 
care  of  their  own  health.  As  parents  are  asked  to  he  present  at  such 
examinations,  they  also  become  interested  in  correcting  the  defects 
found  in  their  children.  In  a  word,  we  try  by  means  of  a  single 
action  to  obtain  several  different  results. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  very  poor  physical  condition  of  the 
children  examined  up  to  the  present  will  gradually  improve,  especially 
when  the  employment  of  school  nurses  is  commenced,  for  it  is  their 
duty  to  teach  health  habits  to  the  pupils  by  methods  suited  to  the 
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child  mentality,  such  as  gcames,  stories,  plays,  poems,  clrawinp:s, 
etc.,  which  cariy'  a  health  lesson. 

Another  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  bureau  has  been  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  ignorant  mothers  as  a  means — in  our  opinion,  the  most 
valuable — for  reducing  our  high  infant-mortality  rate.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
above,  we  have  tried  to  start  mothers’  clubs  as  centers  in  which  to 
give  courses  in  child  care. 

Since  the  midwife  is  an  important  agent  in  instructing  the  mother 
in  the  principles  of  infant  health,  the  bureau  has  taken  part  in  the 
courses  for  members  given  by  the  Chilean  Midwives’  Union,  empha¬ 
sizing  to  the  midwives,  who  come  from  the  Provinces  as  well  as 
from  the  capital,  the  vital  role  which  they  are  called  upon  to  play 
in  reducing  infant  mortality.  It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
us  to  receive  letters  from  these  same  midwives  informing  us  how 
they  have  tried  to  put  our  teachings  into  practice  in  the  villages 
where  they  live.  A  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  has  prevented  the 
bureau  from  commencing  a  correspondence  course  in  child  care  for 
inidwives,  for  which  a  hundred  have  already  registered. 

With  this  same  object  and  in  the  belief  that  education  for  mother¬ 
hood  should  begin  in  the  school,  the  bureau  drew  up  a  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  outline  for  12  lessons  in  child  care  for  the  Leagues  of 
Little  Mothers,  the  first  of  which  was  started  with  36  members  July  3 
of  last  year  in  the  town  of  Penaflor.  The  formation  of  these  societies 
gives  a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  in  the  work  of  health  education  which  this  bureau 
has  so  much  at  heart.  In  view  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the 
new  organization  and  the  recpiests  to  start  other  leagues  in  various 
parts  of  the  cotmtry,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  are  Little  Mothers’ 
Leagues  in  every  Province.  Thus  we  shall  have  another  efficient 
agent  for  reducing  infant  mortality. 

Another  method  used  by  the  bureau  to  educate  mothers  in  child 
health  is  propaganda  through  maternity  hospitals  and  civil  registry 
offices.  Three  hundred  thousand  primei’s  containing  helpful  advice 
and  the  addresses  of  child-health  centers,  clinics,  and  children’s 
hospitals  have  been  distributed  in  maternity  hospitals.  With  the 
approval  of  the  respective  Ministry,  an  outline  of  child  welfare,  called 
“What  a  Uhild  Asks  of  His  Parents,’’  is  distributed  with  all  marriage 
certificates.  Moreover,  by  order  of  the  National  Inspector  General 
of  the  Civil  Registry,  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  primers  with  ad¬ 
vice  to  mothers  have  been  distributed  through’all  oflices  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bureau  has  given  prefer¬ 
ential  attention  to  inculcating  health  habits  in  the  child  and  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  mother  in^the  proper  care  of  her  children.  We  hope  that 
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when  once  the  public-health  nurse,  that  invaluable  member  of  the 
health  service,  begins  to  labor  among  us,  our  work  may  become 
more  intensive  and  more  practical,  since  it  will  be  her  task  to  teach 
health  habits  to  the  school  children  in  accordance  with  modern 
psychological  methods.  Then  we  can  teach  how  to  “swat  the  fly” 
in  full  confidence  of  obtaining  results;  we  can  spread  the  knowledge 
for  the  necessity  of  a  balanced  diet  assuring  the  child’s  growth  and 
the  building  up  of  reserve  energy;  we  can  preach  personal  cleanliness 
and  the  care  of  the  teeth,  skin,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does 
not  mean  a  burdensome  lesson,  tbe  child  accepting  these  teachings 
almost  without  realizing  that  he  is  building  for  the  future. 

But,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  tbe  bureau  has  not  disregarded 
the  health  education  of  adults,  even  though  it  realizes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  change  habits  at  a  mature  age.  In  pursuit  of  this  end, 
a  weekly  series  of  short  popular  articles  on  various  aspects  of  health 
has  been  distributed  among  150  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  this 
way  we  have  succeeded  in  having  the  papers  which  reach  the  home 
of  the  worker,  and  of  labor-union  members  in  general,  carry  our 
instructions  to  the  very  public  for  which  we  are  most  concerned. 
The  various  almanacs  published  in  Chile  for  1928  also  contain  many 
pages  devoted  to  health  matters.  And  although  the  bureau  has  not 
yet  completed  its  plan  for  popular  lectures,  it  has  responded  to  more 
than  100  requests  from  the  capital  and  its  suburbs.  This  is  proof 
conclusive  that  the  public  is  aware  of  the  bureau’s  existence  and 
eager  to  give  it  opportunities  to  perform  its  work. 

The  health  handbills  and  primers  have  been  freely  distributed  in 
the  various  sanitary  zones  throughout  the  country.  We  hope  that 
the  sanitary  inspectors  are  becoming  more  and  more  capable  of  spread¬ 
ing  information  in  the  towns  where  they  carry  on  their  work. 

In  the  bureau’s  plan  figure  still  other  methods  of  propaganda  which 
we  expect  to  put  in  practice  as  soon  as  the  necessary  material  is  secured 
and  the  bureau  has  a  sufficient  personnel,  the  lack  in  this  respect 
being  felt  especially  in  connection  with  the  sections  devoted  to  welfare 
and  publications. 

We  shall  soon  receive  from  abroad  exhibits  for  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  in  health  and  child  welfare,  with  which  as  a  basis  we  can  cele¬ 
brate  ('hildren’s  Week,  the  program  having  been  arranged  a  year 
ago.  National  motion-picture  films  on  child  welfare  and  other 
subjects  which  are  almost  completed  will  lend  an  added  attraction 
to  our  lectures.  The  series  of  radio  talks  prepared  by  the  bureau 
some  time  ago  has  not  been  delivered  because  of  vacancies  on  the 
staff. 

When  we  secure  a  properly  ^drained  pi'rson  we  expect  to  publish  a 
children’s  magazine,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  methods 
for  presenting  health  teachings  to  children. 
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As  may  be  seen,  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education  believes  that  it 
has  at  hand  practical  means  for  carrying  out  the  vitally  important 
task  with  which  it  has  been  entrusted  by  the  General  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  To  execute  its  program  it  lacks  only  a  larger  staff  of  specialists 
and  the  necessary  funds,  which  it  asks  in  the  full  confidence  that  the 
more  money  is  spent  on  popular  health  education,  the  greater  will  be 
the  saving  to  the  National  Treasury, 


NEW  AIR  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION  FOR  WESTERN 


•  mo  • 

•  •  •  mo 


By  Louise  Funston  Shields 

Anew  means  for  reducing  distance  and  making  the  whole 
world  into  one  neighborhood  is  the  Slate  all-metal  dirigible 
airship  which,  early  in  1929,  opens  passenger  service  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

The  schedule  announced  by  the  Slate  Aircraft  Corporation  provides 
passenger  service  from  Ijos  Angeles  to  New  York  in  36  hours,  with 
stops  at  principal  cities  en  route,  and  a  nonstop  fruit  and  vegetable 
express  in  28  hours.  The  first  unit  of  this  line,  practically  completed 
and  soon  to  begin  two  months’  trial  runs,  will  carry  40  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  5. 

The  Slate  aircraft  plant  at  Glendale,  Calif.,  is  prepared  to  build 
one  ship  of  this  size  each  month,  to  add  to  its  transcontinental  air 
fleet,  and  to  start  within  a  year  to  build  ships  equipped  for  200  pas¬ 
sengers  and  several  tons  of  baggage  and  express.  Mileage  tickets 
will  cost  approximately  the  present  rate  for  railway  transportation 
plus  Pullman  and  meals,  and  will  include  sleeping  accommodations 
and  dining-salon  privileges.  Ships  rivaling  ocean  steamers  are  in  the 
pn)gram  of  the  next  decade,  to  carry  800  to  1,200  passengers. 

The  Slate  ship  was  invented  by  Thomas  B.  Slate,  internationally 
known  as  the  developer  of  “dry  ice,”  the  stabilized  form  of  carbon 
dioxide  for  refrigeration,  the  constant-speed  radio  generator,  and 
other  modern  miracles.  It  is  declared  by  its  inventor  to  combine 
the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  airplane  with  the  safety  of  the  Zeppelin, 
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and  to  add  a  commercially  paying  load  and  greater  storm  resistance 
than  any  other  type  of  aircraft. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Slate  ship,  different  from  all  other  air¬ 
craft,  is  its  novel  method  of  propidsion  by  air  displacement,  an  all- 
metal  fireproof  hull  constructed  of  corrugated,  distensible  duralumin, 
on  the  eggshell  principle,  steam-turbine  power,  a  balanced  fuel  of  oil 
and  hydrogen  gas,  and  an  anchor  and  elevator  system  for  landing 
passengers  and  goods. 

The  air-displacement  propulsion  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
flat-bladed  centrifugal  blower  located  in  the  center  of  the  hull’s  for- 


THOMAS  B.  SLATE, 
INVENTOR  OF  THE 
ALL-METAL  DIRIOI- 
BLE  AIRSHIP 

Captain  Slate  has  won  fame 
as  the  developer  of  "dry- 
ice”  and  other  revolu¬ 
tionary  scientific  discov¬ 
eries.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Oregon  and 
throughout  his  boyhood 
he  "tinkered”  with  labor- 
saving  devices  along  with 
his  mechanically  minded 
father  and  brothers.  He  is 
47  years  of  age,  in  robust 
health,  and  eager  to  place 
his  airship  in  operation  so 
as  to  get  back  to  the  labora¬ 
tory,  in  order  to  perfect  a 
semi-Diesel  engine  on 
which  he  has  already 
made  marked  progress 


ward  end.  The  blower,  revolving  at  high  speed,  by  centrifugal  force 
throws  the  air  out  of  its  blades.  This  air  is  replaced  by  air  from  in 
front  of  the  ship.  This  builds  up  an  area  of  negative  pressure  or 
partial  vacuum  ahead,  and  just  behind  the  blower  on  the  nose  sur¬ 
face.  This  pressure  reacts  on  the  air  stream  leaving  the  blades  and 
causes  it  to  bend  and  flow  backward  across  the  nose  in  a  flat  high¬ 
speed  stream,  and  delivers  that  stream  behind  the  point  of  the  ship’s 
largest  diameter  in  sufficient  quantities  to  build  up  a  positive  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  rear  taper  and  to  thrust  the  ship  into  the  negative 
pressure  ahead. 
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This  new  method  of  propulsion  practically  eliminates  the  usual 
retarding  process  on  the  hull,  stabilizes  and  protects  the  ship  by 
means  of  this  high-speed  envelope  of  air  which  at  all  times  surrounds 
the  hull  and  which  even  keeps  the  duralumin  walls  dry  through  a 
rainstorm,  and  makes  possible  a  higher  rate  of  speed  with  less  power. 

Five  transcontinental  lines  within  the  United  States  are  in  the 
projected  survey.  Plans  include  service  to  all  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  operation,  the  Slate  program  includes  a  nonstop 
flight  around  the  world. 


PAN  AMERICAN  CON¬ 
TACTS  AT  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WEL¬ 
FARE  FORTNIGHT  V 

(PARIS,  JULY  2-13,  1928) 

By  Katharine  F.  Lenroot 

Asuintatit  Chief,  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 

A  MONO  the  6,000  delejjates  from  50  countries  who  assembled 
in  Paris  July  2-13  to  discuss  methods  of  preventing  and 
I  %  correcting  individual  and  social  maladjustment  were  a 
number  from  both  North  America  and  South  America. 
The  International  Social  Welfare  Fortnight  included  the  following 
four  congresses:  Housing  and  Town-Planning,  Public  and  Private 
Relief,  Child  Welfare,  and  Social  Work.  Among  the  Latin-American 
countries  represented  were  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay. 

Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  director  of  the  International  American  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  Montevideo,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  formal  opening  session,  a  joint  session  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Congress  and  the  International  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Those  engaged  in  child  welfare  and  social  work  in  several  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  countries  participated  in  the  discussions  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
describing  the  organization  of  the  work  in  their  countries. 

An  informal  Pan  American  luncheon  was  held,  attended  by  about 
25  delegates  from  the  United  States  and  Latin-American  countries. 
At  this  luncheon  Doctor  Morquio  described  the  organization  and 
plans  of  the  institute  of  which  he  is  a  director.  Dr.  Arthur  de  Sa, 
in  charge  of  the  child  welfare  work  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  and  Dr.  Mariano  A.  Guerrero,  of  Argentina,  were  also  among 
the  speakers.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  a  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  could  be  arranged  within  the  next  few  years. 

Among  the  great  values  of  the  Fortnight,  which  made  it  a  stimu¬ 
lating,  broadening,  and  memorable  experience,  were:  (1)  The  inspira¬ 
tion  which  comes  in  any  international  gathering  of  a  scientific  or 
educational  nature,  because  of  the  realization  of  common  problems 
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and  common  needs,  and  the  opportunity  of  forming  international 
contacts  among  those  interested  in  the  same  subjects  and  working 
toward  the  same  ends;  (2)  emphasis,  running  throughout  the  four 
congresses,  on  constructive  and  preventive  action  w'hich  will  pn>- 
mote  the  w’elfare  and  happiness  of  mankind;  (3)  emphasis  on  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  the  primary  social  agency,  which  must  be  stabilized,  strength¬ 
ened,  and  conserved  in  every  possible  way,  whether  through  better 
housing,  social  insurance,  the  administration  of  relief,  general  social 
case  work,  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy,  the  care  of 
dependent  children,  or  any  of  the  other  phases  of  social  service;  (4) 
recognition  of  the  basic  importance  of  study  of  the  individual  and 
adaptation  of  social  programs  to  individual  needs;  and  (5)  the  coordi¬ 
nation  and  correlation  of  all  movements  looking  toward  human 
betterment,  and  the  utilization  of  all  allied  efforts  whether  in  the 
scientific,  the  medical,  or  the  educational  field.  Such  a  program 
calls  for  the  services  of  well-trained,  well-remunerated  professional 
workers,  aided  by  volunteer  effort  and  receiving  adequate  support 
from  the  community.  The  spiritual  values  in  social  work,  sympathy,  i 

compassion,  love  of  humanity  and  of  the  individual,  are,  however, 
not  to  be  discarded  in  the  social  work  of  the  future  but  are  to  be 
strengthened  through  greater  understanding  and  greater  resourceful¬ 
ness,  if  the  spirit  of  the  congresses  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  As 
Mr.  Kajniss  of  Hungary  e.xpressed  it:  * 

“The  creation  of  such  a  new'  practical  science  (concerned  with 
the  living  individual)  w'ill  be  the  greatest  contribution  of  modern 
social  case  work,  not  only  to  all  kindred  social  endeavors  but  to  the 
great  general  task  of  rehumanizing  a  society  which  is  in  itself  mal¬ 
adjusted  because  of  the  existence  in  its  midst  of  so  many  suppressed,  i 

dismembered  and  stultified  personalities.”  ’ 


By  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance,  Princeton  University 


IT  HAS  been  my  privilege  to  visit  Brazil  twice,  once  in  1922  and 
again  in  1925.  I  spent  some  three  months  in  Brazil,  on  the 
first  trip,  visiting  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Petropolis,  Therezopolis,  Sao 
Paulo,  Santos,  Curytiba,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

First  among  my  memories  of  the  country  is  that  of  its  marvelous 
natural  beauty.  What  images  of  hills,  mountains,  and  sea,  of  blue 
skies,  of  wonderfully  shaped  rocks,  of  vast  panoramas  of  natural 
beauty,  of  charming  vistas,  what  symphonies  of  nature’s  colors  are 
suggested  to  us  by  such  names  as  Corcovado,  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain, 
China  Hill,  Avenida  Niemeyer,  Gavea,  Petropolis,  Therezopolis, 
and  the  winding  mountain  road  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  finally  by  that  triumph  of  nature’s  grandeur,  the  gorgeously 
painted  panorama  of  mountain  and  valley,  of  river,  sea,  and  sky, 
that  stretches  out  before  the  traveler  between  Curityba  and  Para- 
nagua!  Some  one  has  said  “See  Rio  and  then  die,”  but  no  one  wants 
to  die  who  has  seen  Rio — he  wants  to  love  and  dream  of  its  beauty  and 
see  it  again. 

It  is  significant  that  a  country  so  famous  for  its  natural  beauty 
should  contribute  to  mankind  so  many  products  representing  the 
pleasure  and  comforts  of  life — such,  for  e.xample,  as  coffee,  chocolate, 
orchids,  diamonds,  and  aquamarines. 

My  second  impression  of  Brazil  is  that  of  a  country  of  great  size, 
of  magnificent  distances.  The  area  of  Brazil  is  about  259,000  square 
miles  larger  than  thatof  continental  United  States,  e.xclusive  of  Alaska. 
This  9  per  cent  difference  in  favor  of  Brazil  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
si,\  of  our  New  England  States,  the  three  middle  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  then  to  throw  in  for  good  measure 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  Brazil  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
countries  of  the  world  in  her  area,  she  is  also  a  country  which  looms 
large  in  the  production  of  many  of  the  world’s  important  economic 
products.  She  is  the  largest  producer  of  coffee  in  the  world,  having 
about  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  total  export  trade  in  coffee;  she  is 
second  only  to  the  United  States  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  she  exports; 
she  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  rubber  in  the  world,  the  second 
largest  producer  of  cocoa,  and  in  the  exportation  of  hides  and  skins 
she  is  third. 


•  Speech  delivered  at  banquet  given  in  the  Hotel  Savoy-Plaza,  New  York  City,  by  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  in  honor  of  Dr.  Lindolfo  Collor,  member  of  the  Uouseof  Representatives  of 
the  Brazilian  Congress,  and  to  Senbor  Sebastiio  Sampaio,  consul  general  of  Brazil  in  New  York. 
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Passing  from  size  and  quantity  production  to  rate  of  growth,  we 
find  Brazil  likewise  occupying  a  prominent  place.  A  few  examples 
of  her  recent  rate  of  growth  will  suffice.  From  1890-1926  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  increased  in  population  from  65,000  to  700,000— an 
increase  of  980  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  increased  168  per  cent,  the  city  of  Belem  (Para)  460  per  cent, 
and  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre  323  per  cent.  All  four  of  these  Bra¬ 
zilian  cities  increased  in  population  during  that  period  by  a  much 
larger  per  cent  than  did  New  York  City,  which  increased  138  per 
cent;  three  of  the  four  cities  increased  by  a  greater  per  cent  than 
Chicago,  which  increased  by  182  per  cent;  and  all  four  increased  by 
a  much  greater  per  cent  than  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco.  In  that 
period  the  population  of  Sao  Paulo  increased  by  nearly  as  great  a 
per  cent  as  Los  Angeles,  the  rate  for  Sao  Paulo  being  980  per  cent 
and  that  for  Los  Angeles  1,050  per  cent. 

Speaking  of  Sao  Paulo,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  that  city 
twice  in  recent  years,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  what  an  active 
business  city  it  was.  Visitors  from  the  United  States  frequently 
say  that  in  its  activity  and  business  energy  it  reminds  them  of  one 
of  our  thriving  middle  western  cities. 

Measured  in  dollars  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  increased  from 
$640,000,000  in  1913  to  $852,000,000  in  1926.  When  one  allows  for 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  this  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  an  increase.  Brazil’s  foreign  trade  was  hard  hit  by  the  war, 
as  two  of  her  principal  exports — namely,  coffee  and  rubber — were 
not  commodities  of  the  great  war  demand.  It  is  not  correct,  how¬ 
ever,  to  judge  the  economic  prosperity  or  the  progress  of  different 
countries  by  their  foreign  trade  alone,  as  people  frequently  do. 
Brazil,  like  the  United  States,  is  a  great  self-supporting  country. 
Her  domestic  business  is  her  all-important  business.  She  lives  on 
her  own  products,  producing  directly  most  of  what  she  consumes 
and  consuming  most  of  what  she  produces.  Her  foreign  trade  is  a 
very  small  part  of  her  total  business.  I  have  before  me  a  table 
showing  the  per  capita  foreign  trade  of  77  different  countries  for  the 
year  1926.  The  five  countries  having  the  largest  per  capita  foreign 
trade,  arranged  in  their  order,  are  as  follows:  Alaska,  $1,925.45; 
Aden,  $865.50;  Hawaii,  $611.80;  Malaya  (British),  $391;  and 
New  Zealand,  $326.40.  By  such  criterion  of  prosperity,  the  United 
States,  with  its  per  capita  foreign  trade  of  $77.70  and  Brazil  with 
hers  of  $23.65  would  fare  rather  poorly. 

When  we  try  the  criteria  of  domestic  business,  we  find  the  evidence 
much  more  encouraging.  From  1913  to  1924 — the  latest  date  for 
which  I  have  the  figures — the  railway-passenger  miles  of  Brazil  were 
multiplied  by  three  and  the  freight-ton  miles  were  nearly  doubled ;  the 
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number  of  telegraph  messages  sent  in  1926  was  more  than  double 
the  number  sent  in  1913,  and  the  number  of  telephones  in  operation 
in  1925  was  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  1913,  while  the  estimated 
number  of  motor  cars  in  1923  was  28,000  and  in  1926,81,100.  Judged 
by  such  criteria  as  these,  Brazil’s  economic  progress  in  recent  years 
has  been  remarkable. 

In  judging  a  country’s  economic  progress  from  year  to  year  or  in 
comparing  its  economic  condition  and  progress  with  those  of  other 
countries,  one  is  compelled  to  rely  chiefly  upon  statistical  evidence. 
Statistics  are  not  always  reliable  and  they  are  often  dry,  but  they  are 
usually  not  so  unreliable  and  not  often  so  dry  as  “hot  air.”  And 
right  here,  I  want  to  say  a  word  parenthetically  in  the  interest  of 
better  economic  statistics  in  the  western  hemisphere.  One  of  the 
first  requirements  for  good  statistics  in  any  country  is  that  they 
shall  be  accurate,  and  a  second  is  that  they  shall  be  continuous — 
namely,  cover  a  substantial  number  of  years  and  that  the  unit  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  period  so  that  one  can  know  that  he  is 
counting  the  same  thing  for  each  of  the  years  compared.  A  third 
requirement  is  that  they  shall  be  up  to  date.  Statistics  several  years 
old  are  useful  for  many  purposes,  but  for  most  business  needs  statistics 
that  are  not  strictly  up  to  date  have  their  value  greatly  impaired. 
And  finally,  if  we  are  to  use  statistics  as  I  have  been  using  them  this 
evening,  to  compare  economic  conditions  in  different  countries,  it  is 
highly  important  that  there  shall  be  international  cooperation  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  an  agreement  as  to  classification  and  no¬ 
menclature,  units  of  measurement,  methods  of  presentation,  and  the 
like,  so  that  one  can  readily  compare  the  figures  of  one  country  with 
those  of  other  countries  over  substantial  periods  of  time.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  is  far  from  being  a  safe  procedure  at  the  present  time  as 
regards  many  American  countries. 

Passing  now  from  the  subjects  of  Brazil’s  size  and  her  economic 
greatness  and  growth,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States — first,  a  word  as  to 
relations  in  general,  and,  second,  a  few  words  as  to  economic  relations. 

Brazil,  as  you  all  know,  in  framing  her  constitution  and  in  organiz¬ 
ing  her  government  in  1891  followed  closely  United  States  models. 
Many  other  Latin  American  countries  had  previously  done  the  same, 
but  in  one  respect  Brazil’s  action  was  particularly  significant.  Brazil 
modeled  her  constitution  upon  ours  not  while  ours  was  in  its  early 
experimental  years,  but  after  it  had  been  in  operation  over  110 
years,  when  its  weak  points,  as  well  as  its  strength,  had  been  brought 
to  light.  Brazil  was  one  of  our  allies  in  the  Great  War,  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  before,  the  political  relations  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  have  always  been  friendly. 


FLAMENQO  BEACH,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
The  two  tall  buildings  are  a  new  apartment  bouse  and  the  Gloria  Hotel 
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Passing  from  political  relations  to  those  of  an  economic  character, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  economic  ties  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  have  been  growing  continually  stronger  in  recent  years. 
In  1913  the  per  cent  of  the  general  imports  of  Brazil  that  came 
from  the  United  States  was  15.7  and  in  1925  it  was  24.8.  In  1913 
we  ranked  third  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  regard  to  these 
general  imports,  the  United  Kingdom  being  first  and  Germany 
second.  In  1925  the  United  States  ranked  first,  far  ahead  of  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Of  Brazil’s  exports,  the  United 
States  had  32  per  cent  in  1913  and  45  per  cent  in  1925,  ranking  first 
in  both  years. 

Brazil,  we  have  noticed,  is  the  largest  producer  of  coffee  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  consumes  about  three-fifths  of  the 
world’s  entire  coffee  production,  and  it  consumes  over  one-half  of 
Brazil’s  exported  coffee.  Brazil  is  the  second  largest  producer  of 
rubber  in  the  world;  the  United  States  consumes  about  58  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  rubber  and  it  consumes  about  two-thirds  of  Brazil’s 
exported  rubber.  Brazil  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  cocoa  in 
the  world.  The  United  States  consumes  about  60  per  cent  of  Brazil’s 
cocoa  exports.  These  cocoa  exports  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  22,000,000  pounds  in  1913  to  73,000,000  pounds  in  1925. 

The  financial  relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  have 
likewise  been  growing  closer  in  recent  years.  In  1920  practically 
none  of  Brazil’s  national  debt  was  held  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  something  like  $160,000,000  of  this  debt,  or  say  22 
per  cent  of  the  total,  is  held  here.  Since  the  war  the  holdings  of 
Brazil’s  national  debt  in  Great  Britain  and  France  have  remained 
practically  unchanged.  The  last  nine  years  has  likewise  shown  a  great 
increase  in  the  investments  of  American  private  capital  in  Brazil. 

I  can  not  close  these  remarks  without  saying  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  very  capable,  forward-looking  man  who  now  presides 
over  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  the  writings,  the  speeches,  and  the  work  of  President 
Washington  Luis.  I  have  admired  greatly  his  position  in  advocating 
the  homely  economic  virtues — the  need  of  a  balanced  budget,  of 
strict  economy  in  government  expenditures,  of  impartially  admin¬ 
istered  tariff  laws,  and  of  currency  stability.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  firm  position  he  has  taken  with  reference  to  the  futility  and 
injustice  of  Brazil’s  trying  to  force  the  value  of  the  milreis  back  to  the 
old  gold  par  of  27d.  or  even  to  the  pre-war  rate  of  16d.  His  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  objection  to  a  country’s  trying  to  undo  the  evils  of  a 
long  period  of  inflation  by  taking  upon  its  shoulders  the  evils  of 
a  long  period  of  deflation  is  a  classic.  From  it  I  will  quote  a  few 
paragraphs: 

Exchange  has  already  come  down.  In  its  fall  it  caused  innumerable  losses 
and  in  many  cases  ruin.  .  .  .  With  this  all  the  creditors,  all  the  capitalists,  all 
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the  holders  of  small  reserves,  all  the  import  trade,  everyone  has  had  immense 
losses.  Failures,  compositions,  moratoria,  in  trade;  ruin,  havoc,  remains  of 
fortunes,  misery  in  civil  life;  weakness,  poverty  of  the  nation,  have  been  its 
results. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  rate  of  exchange,  not 
immediately  to  the  inaccessible  27d.,  but  to  the  16d.  of  1914,  forgetting  that 
this  movement  will  produce,  as  it  has  already  produced,  the  sacrifice  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  whether  agricultural,  or  industrial,  cattle  breeders,  commercial  exporters, 
and  all  those  who  had  confidence  and  used  credit.  And  the  mournful  train  of 
bankruptcies,  breakages,  penury,  privations,  is  being  formed  of  the  remains  of 
Brazil. 

The  cause  of  the  fall  was  not  the  deliberate  intention  of  men.  Cases  of  force 
majeure,  disturbances,  political  revolution,  military  revolts,  errors,  negligence, 
empiricism,  the  World  War — all  these  concurred  in  the  loss  of  the  purchasing 
value  of  our  money,  and  consequently  in  the  fall  of  exchange  with  foreign  gold 
coinage. 

The  rise  of  exchange  now  can  only  be  brought  about  by  voluntary  action, 
delilierately  planned  to  achieve  this  fixed  object,  w’hich  it  is  known  will  ruin  the 
production  of  the  country  on  which  the  hope,  wealth,  and  life  of  the  nation 
depend. 

That  will  be  a  crime  without  extenuating  circumstances. 

Those  who  have  suffered  by  the  fall  of  exchange  have  already  been  sacrificed. 
For  their  resurrection  we  can  not  murder  the  survivors.  Just  as  after  great 
battles,  we  must  mourn  the  dead.  But  let  us  not  sacrifice  those  who  remain, 
because  they  may  yet  be  able  to  shelter  the  mutilated  and  begin  the  work  of 
renovation. 

With  the  fixing  of  exchange  we  shall  achieve  the  financial  restoration  of  the 
country  and  the  economic  resurrection  of  Brazil. 

While  I  believe  that  Brazil  has  acted  wisely  in  deciding  to  stabilize 
her  currency  on  a  gold  basis  and  in  resolving  not  to  try  to  return  to 
the  pre-war  gold  value  of  the  milreis,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  situation  to  feel  justified  in  passing  any  judgment  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  plan  adopted  for  effecting  and  maintaining  stabilization. 
When  I  was  in  Brazil  in  1922,  I  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time  to  a 
study  of  Brazilian  currency  and  hanking  problems,  and  I  have  since 
followed  the  developments,  at  a  distance,  with  great  interest.  I 
know  enough  about  the  Brazilian  situation  to  know  how  very  com- 
ple.x  it  is  and  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  one  who  has  not  been 
on  the  ground  recently  and  studied  the  situation  at  first  hand  thor¬ 
oughly  to  pass  a  judgment  concerning  the  plan  adopted.  While 
economic  laws  are  eternal  and  universal  in  their  application,  one  can 
not  apply  them  in  a  vacuum.  They  must  he  studied  and  applied  in 
the  light  of  national  economic  conditions,  national  history,  and 
national  psychology.  As  regards  monetary  stabilization,  each 
country  presents  a  different  problem,  and  a  solution  that  would  work 
well  in  one  might  not  work  at  all  well  in  another. 

All  of  those  who  wish  well  for  Brazil — and  I  am  sure  that  that 
covers  every  one  within  sound  of  my  voice — will  watch  with  keen 
interest  and  with  sincere  good  wishes  Brazil’s  progress  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  currency  stabilization  which  she  is  now  undertaking. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF 
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By  L.  E.  Elliott 

COLORED  with  the  authentic  hues  of  perennial  sunshine,  the 
great  nitrate  pampa  of  Northern  Chile  lies  spread  beneath 
*  the  crystal-clear  bowl  of  a  rainless  sky.  The  pampa  changes 
as  it  rolls  and  runs  into  the  vast  distances  of  this  fantastic 
region  from  tawny  copper  to  palest  golden ;  the  shadows  are  turquoise 
and  violet  blue.  There  are  frequently  no  other  tints  but  the  range 
of  blues  and  goldens  all  day  and  every  day;  only  at  nightfall  and  in 
early  morning  the  serene  heavens  are  invaded  by  hosts  of  marching 
colors.  Scarlet  and  jade  green  lights  fill  the  scene,  a  panoply  of 
splendor  in  which,  here  and  there  a  glistening  white  crest  of  the  high 
Andes  swims  like  a  lovely  wTaith.  Night  seldom  broods  in  pitch 
darkness  over  the  nitrate  pampa;  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky  is  darkened 
no  more  than  to  a  deep  sapphire  in  which  brilliant  stars  shine  down 
lanes  of  ether;  the  pampa  is  shrouded  in  a  dim  tawny  mantle. 

All  the  lambent  beauty,  the  simplicity  and  enormous  expanse,  of 
the  nitrate  deserts  is  accompanied  by  the  same  feeling  of  withdrawal 
from  the  ordinary  world  of  fields  and  dw’ellings  that  one  experiences 
in  high  snow  fields.  They  are  serene,  untarnished.  And  here,  as  in 
the  snow'  fields,  the  restless  stir  of  nature  is  not  felt;  dormant  life, 
capacity  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  lies  beneath  the  snow'  and  is 
hidden  in  the  chemical  forces  of  the  salitre  w'ilderness.  But  upon 
the  land  a  mantle  of  silence  has  been  laid. 

BRE.^.KING  THE  SILENCE 

In  the  great  nitrate  fields  the  silence  of  countless  centuries  has  been 
broken.  Here,  in  regions  apparently  indomitable  in  their  serene 
infertility,  restless  man  has  come  w'ith  his  long  steel  lines  of  railway, 
strung  out  across  the  desert,  linking  camp  and  mine,  and  artificial 
town  and  w'orks  to  each  other  and  to  the  seaports  of  north  Chile ;  the 
still  line  of  the  horizon  is  broken  by  sheds  and  shafts,  the  tawny  hues 
invaded  by  chemical  dumps.  Here  where  water  never  ran  before, 
man  came  with  his  modern  engineering  devices,  and  huge  pipes  con¬ 
duct  disciplined,  inclosed  rivers  through  the  burning  desert.  In  arid 
areas  where  the  proverbial  “blade  of  grass”  has  never  w'aved  its  green 
flag  to  any  demand  of  natural  conditions,  little  gardens  create  oases 
in  the  w'ilderness.  From  great  expanses,  shunned  by  man  and  beast 
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for  uncountable  years  because  they  did  not  and  could  not  produce 
anythino;  that  was  of  use  or  value  or  comfort,  have  been  taken  tens  of 
millions  of  tons  of  material,  nitrate  of  soda  and  its  by-product  iodine, 
to  form  the  base  of  enormous  world  industries,  to  give  life  to  field  and 
orchard  and  health  to  mankind.  From  land  of  no  consideration, 
desolate,  uninhabited,  at  one  time  practicaly  without  worth,  so  far  as 
markets  reckon  worthy,  have  been  drawn  not  only  vast  sums  creating 
large  private  fortunes,  but  revenues  that  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  whole  nation  of  Chile. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  economic  value  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
the  economic  results  of  the  vast  mining  developments  in  the  far- 
spreading  golden  deserts  of  northern  Chile,  the  creation  of  industries 
based  upon  nitrate  all  over  the  world,  is  an  international  romance; 
it  is  on  a  par  with  the  tale  of  the  finding  of  gold  upon  the  Rand  in 
South  Africa,  or  with  the  location  of  petroleum  wells  in  Mexico. 

NITRATE  IN  THE  MAKING 

How  far  does  the  tale  of  nitrate  go  back?  Who  knows  the  mystery 
of  its  formation?  Scientific  men,  groping  for  knowledge,  speak  of  an 
era  when  the  Andes  rose  from  the  sea,  when  the  great  longitudinal 
valley  that  creases  the  surface  of  Chile  from  north  to  south  was 
awash,  and  the  coastal  range  was  not  much  more  than  a  line  of  sand 
dunes  on  the  margin  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  great  nitrate  deserts, 
they  say,  hold  the  ancient  deposits,  to-day  solidified,  desiccated, 
bleached,  that  suffered  the  action  of  winds  and  constant  sunlight 
for  century  after  century  during  the  eras  before  man  came  to  trouble 
the  peace  of  the  wild  places.  Finally,  when  the  sea  came  in  no  more 
and  the  huge  lagoons  dried,  their  beds  of  sea  vegetation  glittering 
with  masses  of  accumulated  salts,  the  saliter  pampas  were  formed. 
Hardening  to  the  consistency  of  rock  during  the  ages,  together  with 
a  covering  of  sandy  substances  that  likewise  became  almost  petrified, 
the  whole  area  of  the  old  lagoons  was  left  desolate.  Slowly  the  salt 
deserts  became  as  we  know  them  to-day,  lying  along  a  narrow  belt 
never  wider,  between  sea  and  Andean  spurs,  than  90  miles,  and  ex¬ 
tending  through  five  main  shallows — the  pampas  of  Tarapaca,  Toco, 
Taltal,  Antofagasta,  and  Aguas  Blancas. 

Neither  bird  nor  beast,  nor  reptile,  nor  insect  could  find  a  home 
among  these  fierce,  sun-scorched,  rainless  deserts;  the  native  tribes 
of  prehistoric  Chile,  when  they  took  up  a  seminomadic  fishing  life 
upon  the  coasts,  kept  away  from  all  but  the  very  margins  of  these 
blighted  areas.  Only  in  regions  where  the  saliter  pampa  is  briefly 
punctuated  by  an'oasis  of  higher  land,  or  where  an  infrcqtient  thread 
of  water  has  survived  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Loa)  the  journey  from  the 
Andes,  are  there  any  remains  of  human  life.  But  throughout  much 
of  the  saliter  country  no  river  can  penetrate;  numbers  of  mountain 
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rivers,  originating^  in  the  melted  snows  from  Andean  slopes,  are 
swallowed  in  the  burning  sands  of  the  lower  plains,  many  a  long  mile 
away  from  the  sea’s  border. 

THE  FIRST  SPANISH  IN  NITRATE  REGIONS 

The  earliest  Spanish  explorers,  riding  southward  from  Peru  and 
seeking  new  wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  knew  of  these  vast,  threatening 
deserts  from  the  tales  and  warnings  of  their  unwilling  allies  and  ser¬ 
vants,  the  eonquered  Peruvians. 

Ahnagro’s  party,  setting  out  in  magnificence  from  Cuzco  with  500 
Spanish  soldiers  and  15,000  unfortunate  Peruvian  Indians,  traversed 
the  Andean  uplands  along  the  ancient  Inca  route  that  avoided  the 
blazing  salt  plains;  the  way  was  strewn  with  the  dead,  for  the  snows 
proved  almost  as  cruel  as  the  deserts  below,  yet  not  until  Almagro’s 
expedition  reached  the  head  of  the  green  valley  of  the  Copiapo  River 
did  he  dare  to  descend  to  the  coast.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
finding  rich  cities  to  loot,  Almagro  was  forced  to  turn  back  from  near 
the  Maule  River;  and,  unable  to  face  again  the  terrors  of  the  frozen 
uplands,  he  took  his  starving  followers  back  by  the  Pacific  border. 

This  march  remains  on  record  as  one  of  the  great  journeys  of 
history,  great  in  courage,  suffering,  and  disaster.  Before  Almagro 
brought  the  ragged  remnants  of  his  band  back  and  reached,  at  Are- 
quipa,  a  Spanish  settlement  where  help  could  be  given,  the  survivors 
had  traversed  more  than  1,500  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  had 
passed  the  salitre  deserts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca.  The  fisher-folk 
Changos  may  have  helped  them;  and  the  Spaniards  no  doubt  owed 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  young  scion  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  the 
youth  Paullu  Tupac  Yupanqui,  who  was  taken  on  that  terrible  expe¬ 
dition  by  Almagro,  and  who  actually  survived  it.  Almagro  rightly 
reckoned  on  the  unswerving  devotion,  to  death  itself,  of  the  Peruvians 
to  the  royal  youth.  But  more  than  10,000  of  the  Peruvian  Indians 
and  156  Europeans  left  their  bones  to  bleach  on  the  upland  mountain 
paths  or  the  route  of  the  waterless  sun-scorched  salt  deserts. 

Almagro  set  out  in  1534  and  returned  to  Peru  in  1536.  It  was  not 
until  1540  that  Valdivia’s  e.xpedition  of  settlement  was  made  with 
better  results.  He,  too,  preferred  the  burning  coastal  pampa  to 
Andean  gales  and  ice,  and  made  his  way  through  to  the  green  valley 
of  the  Mapocho;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Spaniard,  scientifically 
minded  and  always  intent  upon  the  discovery  of  mines  of  precious 
metals  “which  these  countries  naturally  produce,’’  had  located  the 
rich  silver  deposits  of  Huantajaya  near  Iquique,  amongst  others,  as 
well  as  mines  of  gold  and  copper,  and  not  much  longer  before  they  had 
found  that  the  sterile  pam|)as  yielded  saltpeter,  and  were  using  it  to 
manufacture  gunpowder  employed  for  weapons  aiuKalso  as  an  aid  to 
mining. 
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THE  OLD  PARADA  OFICIXA 

Nitrate  oflrinas  in  olden  days  were  composed  of  two,  four,  or  six  Parados,  all  of  them  established  in  the  Pampa  of 
pair  of  pailas,  or  tanks,  where  caliche  was  heated  by  direct  fire  and  was  able  to  produce  up  to  25  metric  quintids 
the  German  scientist  Tadeo  Hacnken,  who  resided  at  Cochabamba  whilst  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Span- 
steam  into  the  mixture  of  roficAr  and  water.  In  IK76  the  “Shanks  System,” or  the  indirect  application  of  steam, 
try  since  then,  althoufth  (treat  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in  tbe  apparatus  and  machinery  employed, 
of  the  low-grade  caliche,  and  in  this  respect  s|)ecial  mention  is  due  to  the  a|>plication  of  the  system  used  in  Qer- 
whose  methods  differ  entirely  from  the  ones  in  use  until  now.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  they  consist 
where  the  dissolution  of  the  raw  material  is  obtained  at  the  temiwature  of  the  atmosphere,  employing  for  the 
compressors,  workshops,  etc. 
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*  OFICINA  “CHACABUCO,”  ONE  OF  THE  NITRATE  PRO- 

This  oQcina  was  built  in  1924  at  a  total  cost  exceeding  £  1,000,000  and  equipped  to  produce  l.S,000  metric  tons  of  nitrM 
view  shows  in  the  for^ound,  on  the  left,  the  conveyors  by  which,  after  being  ground  by  therAanrftosorcnisbiif 
where  it  is  dissolved  in  water  and  then  run  out  into  the  cachuchos,  where  evaporation  takes  place.  After  settle- 
on  inclined  drying  tables  or  falcas,  and  is  then  conveyed  in  small  trucks  to  the  cancha,  where,  after  some  weeb 
is  extracted  from  the  aguas  viejas.  Near  by  is  the  railway  station  and  other  dependencies.  In  the  backgrooid 
general  provision  stores,  (5)  theater,  (6)  social  hall  for  the  workmen,  (7)  children’s  playground  and  plaxa,  (8)  gyn- 
(II)  hospital,  and  (12)  staff  quarters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  year  referred  to  the  Lautaro  NitraU 
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Timanigal  where  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  the  water  existing  near  the  surface.  Each  Parada  consisted  of  a 
of  nitrate  a  day  at  an  approximate  cost  of  30  [wnce  |)er  quintal.  A  system  of  direct  Are  was  introduced  in  1810  by 
ish  Government.  In  18.53  the  ('hilean  industrialist,  Sehor  Pedro  Gamboni,  introduced  the  innovation  of  injecting 
was  introduced  by  SeAor  Santiago  Humberstone,  and  this  process  has  been  invariably  used  in  the  nitrate  indus- 
Important  efforts  are  being  made  to-day  to  introduce  more  perfect  systems  of  elaboration  in  order  to  take  advantage 
many  in  the  imtash  industry,  and  to  the  even  larger  innovations  recently  put  into  practice  by  Guggenheim  Bros., 
in  dissolving  the  caliche  on  a  big  scale,  using  for  the  purpose  large  concrete  tanks  of  about  6,000  tons  capacity, 
purpose  no  more  fuel  than  that  required  to  generate  the  motive  power  necessary  to  operate  the  grinding  machinery 
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DUCING  CENTERS  OF  THE  LAUTARO  NITRATE  CO.  (LTD.) 

per  month;  it  employs  1,400  workmen,  who,  with  their  families,  form  a  population  of  5,000  people.  The  above 
machines,  the  caliche— raw  material  from  which  nitrate  is  made— is  lift^  to  the  chuyadoras  or  boiling  tanks, 
ment,  the  aguas  viejas,  i.  e.,  the  water  used  in  the  boiling  process,  is  drained  away  and  the  nitrate  allowed  to  dry 
of  further  drying,  it  is  ready  for  sacking.  Beyond  the  picture  on  the  left  is  the  iodine  house,  where  this  byproduct 
are  (1)  workshops  and  stores  for  the  working  materials  of  the  oflcina,  (2)  maternity  house,  (3)  general  offices,  (4) 
nasium,  (S)  swimming  and  shower  baths,  (10)  workmen’s  dwellings,  consisting  of  family  and  bachelor  quarters. 
Co.  spent  on  social  welfare  alone  over  £80,000 
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COLONIAL  CONTROL  OF  SALTPETER 

Over  this  use  of  salitre  the  omnipotent  viceroy  of  Peru  exercised 
the  control  invariably  displayed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  meticu¬ 
lous  in  attention  to  rules  and  rights.  The  gunpowder  made  from  the 
saltpeter  of  the  South  American  west  coast  was  better  than  any  other, 
it  was  said,  and  the  law  was  set  in  motion  to  prohibit  manufacture  by 
any  but  properly  authorized  persons.  Concessions  were  granted 
throughout  the  period  of  Spanish  control  to  the  Jesuits,  who  always, 
during  their  missionary  enterprises,  took  a  special  interest  in  mining 
as  in  agriculture  and  industries,  and  to  other  monastic  groups. 
Certain  rich  salitre  deposits,  within  the  most  convenient  reach  of 
the  authorities,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  viceroy  and  his 
deputies.  When  the  Spanish  envoys,  Capt.  Jorge  Juan  and  Captain 
Ulloa,  made  their  celebrated  inquiry  into  conditions  in  South  America 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  recorded  in  the  perennially 
interesting  “Xoticias  Secretas,”  they  reported  that  a  considerable 
contraband  commerce  in  gunpowder  was  carried  on  near  the  great 
salitre  beds  of  Guancarama,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  viceregal 
government  in  Lima,  and  they  spoke  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
preventing  similar  illegal  trade  being  developed  in  the  region  of  the 
Zaila  deposits.  The  independent  miner,  hunting  gold  and  silver 
through  the  rainless  belt,  wanted  gunpowder  to  aid  him  in  his  pre¬ 
carious  task;  he  was  as  cheerfully  ready  to  set  the  law  at  defiance  as 
any  bootlegger  of  to-day  in  areas  farther  north.  We  can  spare  a 
little  sympath3’-  for  him;  for  here  he  faced  death  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  trifle  of  money  under  conditions  of  personal  freedom.  The  land 
produced  no  food  at  all;  the  burning  sky  never  jdelded  a  drop  of  water. 
He  had  to  carrj'  everj"  kind  of  provision  he  needed,  and  all  that  he 
had  in  return  for  his  frugalities  was  that  illusive  but  priceless  will-o’- 
the-wisp,  independence.  The  tj'pe  of  that  wary  lover  of  solitudes, 
the  contrabandist  of  colonial  times,  still  survives,  although  dwindling 
in  numbers — the  independent  miner  who  seeks,  with  the  pickax, 
outcroppings  of  rich  copper  ores  throughout  the  mineralized  zones  of 
north  Chile,  still  brings  to  the  railway  stations  his  little  heaps  of 
beautiful  blue  ore.  You  may  see  these  e.xquisite  fragments,  radiant 
in  the  sun,  lying  on  benches  awaiting  the  train;  they  are  the  fruit 
of  individual  toil  in  parched  deserts  as  inhospitable,  as  beautiful,  as 
fascinating,  as  the  long  reaches  of  the  Sahara. 

Jesuit  concessionary  and  smuggler  alike  used  a  simple  system  for 
extracting  the  nitrate  of  soda  from  the  various  components  of  its  pre¬ 
historic  cradle.  The  mass  of  ancient  deposits  containing  these  vitaliz¬ 
ing  salts,  hardened  to  the  consistency  of  rock  and  frequently  imbedded 
in  sandstone,  lies  like  a  blanket  that  has  suffered  petrification;  it  is 
called,  locally,  caliche,  while  the  “costra”  (crust)  lies  above  and  the 
“cova”  (concave  bed)  below.  Dug  up  with  the  pickaxe,  or  blasted 
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out  with  explosives,  this  caliche  was  then  broken  into  little  scraps  and 
dissolved.  Boiling  vats,  made  of  copper,  were  heated  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  a  solution  had  been  made,  the  “mother  liquor”  was  dipped 
out  with  great  copper  spoons  into  second  vats  for  settling,  and  finally 
into  a  third,  where  crystalization  took  place.  The  shining  white  dust 
that  resulted  is  the  nitrate  of  sodium  of  commerce;  and  although 
modern  methods  have  created  great  works,  with  huge  tanks  and  care¬ 
ful  scientific  systems  of  running  off  and  tapping  and  cleansing  and 
cooling,  yet  the  basic  principle  of  extraction  remains  the  same. 

In  colonial  times  the  impulsive  force  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  only 
exercised  in  the  making  of  gunpowder  used  for  weapons  and  in  mining, 
and  for  making  the  fireworks  that  every  good  Catholic  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  likes  to  let  off  on  days  oi fiesta.  Its  extraordinary  effect  upon  plant 
life,  in  freeing  and  stimulating  the  soil,  was  not  realized  until  later 
years,  and  it  is  still  true  that  in  South  America,  land  of  the  creation 
of  these  powerful  salts,  less  use  is  made  of  it  than  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries  devoted  to  agriculture. 

DAWN  OF  THE  GREAT  NITRATE  BOOM 

When  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain  became  independent 
nations  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  trade  with  countries 
other  than  Spain  herself  had  a  tentative  opening,  and  while  dyewoods 
and  sugar  and  tobacco  were  sent  from  certain  regions,  the  west  coast 
shipped  the  first  supplies  of  nitrate,  employed  at  first  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid  used  in  making  explosives.  In  1830  less 
than  1,000  tons  were  sold  abroad,  and  although  this  figure  was  raised 
to  15,000  tons  as  an  average  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  great 
industrial  use  of  this  strange  chemical,  unupie  in  its  ages-old  formation 
upon  the  sands  of  South  America,  was  still  hidden  by  the  veil  of  the 
future.  Iquique,  chief  port  of  the  long  burning  coasts  of  Tarapaca, 
then  part  of  the  region  under  the  control  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  was 
in  1850  still  more  famous  and  important  as  a  point  for  the  export  of 
silver  than  it  was  as  an  outlet  for  nitrate  of  soda. 

Iquique,  scorched,  unproductive,  with  every  mouthful  of  food  and 
every  drop  of  water  carried  to  it  from  afar,  a  camp  precariously 
crouched  under  a  tawny  barren  cliff  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  margin  of 
the  golden  desert,  w’as  destined  to  become  the  hub  of  a  greater  trade 
than  silver  had  ever  created.  For  the  huge  bleached  fields  of  chemical 
attracted,  more  and  more,  the  attention  of  a  world  then  entering 
upon  a  new  phase  of  mechanization,  of  applied  science,  of  stimulated 
industry.  The  experiments  of  the  Frenchman  Hector  Bacque,  who 
set  up  the  ^'st  nitrate  works,  at  Noria,  were  followed  by  those  of 
Smith,  of  Zavala,  of  Gildermeister;  and  by  1870  over  250,000  tons  of 
nitrate  were  being  shipped  abroad  annually. 

The  Province  of  Tarapaca,  with  the  huge  deposits  of  Tamarugal 
lying  behind  the  coastal  ridge,  still  exported  nitrate  chiefly  for  use  in 
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explosive  factories;  but  when  its  value  as  an  agricultural  fertilizer 
began  to  be  known  it  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  country  of  its 
origin,  a  new  aspect.  It  appeared  as  a  formidable  rival  to  the  great, 
celebrated,  fortune-bringing  fertilizer,  Peruvian  guano.  Guano, 
formed  during  centuries  from  the  droppings  of  myriads  of  sea  birds 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  has 
been  used  as  a  stimulant  to  fields  and  orchards  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Incas;  it  is  still  a  favorite  fertilizer  in  South  America.  But, 
collected  from  limited  and  irreplaceable  deposits,  it  w'as  faced  with 
formidable  competition  from  the  immense  nitrate  fields  farther  south. 
For  a  time  the  promoters  of  the  nitrate  industry  struggled  against 
the  hostility  of  groups  interested  in  guano,  and  when  operators  in  the 
growing  business  of  saliter  extraction  proceeded  wdth  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  beds  of  Atacama  and  Antofagasta  (the  latter  then 
in  the  territory  of  the  new  Republic  of  Bolivia)  the  long  arm  of 
governmental  legislation  was  employed  to  check  this  lusty  infant  of 
international  commerce.  When  Peru  passed  laws  to  limit  the  out¬ 
put  of  nitrate  and  to  make  a  government  monopoly  of  the  industry 
while  planning  to  acquire  control  of  all  nitrate  deposits,  and  when 
Bolivia  imposed  taxes  upon  nitrate  exports,  irritation  was  aroused 
which  played  its  part  in  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Pacific. 

Before  then,  however,  the  powerful  figure  of  Colonel  North,  the 
“nitrate  king,”  had  created  a  new  atmosphere  in  the  saliter  region, 
showing  the  way  to  enterprise.  Colonel  North  was  a  man  of  fore¬ 
sight  and  determination.  He  came  first  to  the  w'est  coast  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  contract  of  an  English  firm  for  bringing  water,  in  tank 
steamers,  to  Iquique  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  growing  mining  pop¬ 
ulation.  He  was  a  boiler  maker  by  trade  and  a  Yorkshire  man  by 
birth.  Also,  he  was  a  man  of  ideas,  and  before  long  he  possessed  a 
steamer  of  his  own,  had  traversed  the  coast  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
industrial  needs,  and,  w^hat  is  more,  had  visited  many  points  of  the 
interior  saliter  pampa  and  beheld  a  vision  of  the  future  of  the  nitrate 
industry.  With  all  the  money  that  he  could  scrape  together  or 
borrow,  he  purchased  nitrate  territory;  with  all  the  force  of  his  cheer¬ 
ful  optimism,  he  persuaded  hard-headed  business  men  to  join  him 
in  nitrate  and  transport;  and  between  the  years  1871  and  1875  he 
had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  solid  cash.  Like  many  another 
pioneer  of  industry,  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  glittering  advertisement, 
and  to  the  stories  that  clustered  about  this  strong-willed  son  of  the 
Yorkshire  soil  may  be  credited  much  of  the  interest  that  was  thence¬ 
forth  attached  in  the  minds  of  the  British  public  to  the  word  “nitrate.” 
A  great  impulse  to  enterprise  and  investment  was  given.  The  death 
of  Colonel  North  in  1896  deprived  the  w^orld  of  a  commanding  figure; 
but,  long  before,  he  had  seen  his  ideas  and  hopes  realized  and  the 
whole  business  of  extraction,  transport,  and  international  sales 
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organized  upon  an  impregnable  footing,  with  the  great  nitrate  pampas 
under  one  flag. 

CHILE  AND  NITRATE  DEVELOPMENT 

In  1879  came  the  War  of  the  Pacific,  with  Peru  and  Bolivia  joined 
against  Chile.  Bolivia  was  quickly  out  of  the  field  and  the  province  of 
Antofagasta,  with  the  exporting  point  of  Antofagasta  town  that  had 
proved  so  hard  a  bone  of  contention,  under  Chilean  management. 
Here,  in  1872,  the  two  Chilean  explorers  and  engineers.  Ossa  and 
Puelma,  had  located  the  vast  nitrate  deposits  of  the  Salar  del  Carmen 
and  had  founded  the  Compania  de  Salitres  de  Antofagasta,  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Compafiia  de  Salitres  y  Ferrocarril  de  Antofagasta. 

In  1883  the  treaty  of  Ancon  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  Peru,  and 
the  formal  cession  of  Tarapac4,  in  Chilean  hands  for  some  years 
previously,  formed  part  of  the  treaty.  From  that  time  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nitrate  industry  was  rapid  and  tremendous,  enhanced 
enormously  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  when  the  recognition  by 
scientific  agriculturists  of  the  value  of  the  chemical  as  a  plant  food 
was  followed  by  popular  purchases.  Immense  markets  were  created; 
fortunes  rose  and  fell  in  London,  New  York,  Paris,  and  Berlin  on 
nitrate  prices,  and  Chileans  were  quick  to  create  nitrate  markets  in 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  to  invest  in  and  to  operate  works  upon  the 
saliter  pampas. 

Tremendous  activity  developing  along  the  450  miles  of  nitrate  coast 
went  hand  in  hand  with  rapid  extension  of  railways.  The  Nitrate 
Railways  Co.  (Ltd.)  dates  the  concession  for  building  the  first  section 
of  their  network  of  lines,  serving  the  chief  ports  of  Tarapaca,  back  to 
the  year  1860;  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.), 
dates  back  to  1873,  serving  copper  as  well  as  nitrate  regions;  the 
Taltal  Railway  lines,  and  three  or  four  others  serving  the  Aguas 
Blancas  fields,  and  those  of  Junin,  Agua  Santa,  Caleta  Buena,  Toco- 
pilla,  and  other  exporting  points  unite  to  form  a  long  spread  of  steel 
links  threading  the  pampas. 

The  sleepy  ports,  no  more  than  fishing  points  strung  along  the 
Pacific’s  margin,  were  roused  to  movement;  they  grew  with  feverish 
haste  into  industrial  centers.  Camps  became  cities;  workers  thronged 
to  the  silent  wastes  of  the  north.  Dazzling  fortunes  made  by  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  a  huge  international  enterprise  reacted  in  the  nitrate  area  as 
a  spur  to  greater  development,  to  the  creation  of  new  centers,  and  to 
the  opening  up  of  other  saliter  fields. 

To-day  the  industry  rests  upon  a  less  feverish,  a  steadier,  and 
firmer  foundation,  with  equally  good  reasons  for  optimism.  For 
Chilean  nitrate  has  no  rival  in  its  own  class;  the  saliter  deposits  of 
the  coast,  the  desiccated,  prehistoric  lagoons  running  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twenty-sixth  parallel,  are  unique  in  the  world. 
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But  shortly  before  the  war  began,  a  commercial  competitor  had  cast 
a  shadow,  then  “no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,”  with  offerings  of  syn¬ 
thetic  nitrate  of  soda,  extracted  from  the  air.  The  four  years  of  con¬ 
flict  encouraged  the  development  of  synthetic  nitrate  factories;  prices 
were  kept  down  to  a  level  below  that  of  the  genuine  product  of  the 
pampa;  and  for  a  time  a  unique  industry,  long  secure  within  its  ram¬ 
part  of  a  natural  monopoly,  faced  the  claims  of  the  artificial  rival 
with  a  certain  degree  of  alarm,  which  has,  however,  been  reduced  to 
its  due  proportions  by  subsequent  ev^ents. 

THE  world’s  need 

Look  upon  a  globe  showing  the  countries  and  oceans  of  the  round 
world,  and  you  may  here  and  there  put  your  finger  upon  lonely  islands 
where  mankind  is  a  rare  figure ;  much  more  frequently,  however,  you 
will  observe  great  countries,  great  continents,  whose  teeming  popula¬ 
tions  crowd  their  places  of  origin  and  must  perforce  overflow  to  colder 
north  and  warmer  south.  Forests  are  felled,  deserts  conquered,  so 
that  man  may  pitch  his  tent  farther  afield.  As  mankind  increases,  his 
fields  and  his  orchards  and  pastures  are  called  upon  for  more  w'heat. 
more  fruit,  more  fodder,  and  if  that  ever-growing  demand  is  to  he 
supplied  there  is  but  one  road  to  follow,  that  of  intensified  cultivation. 
Garden  and  meadow  must  yield  greater  quantities  of  precious  food¬ 
stuffs;  the  lands  of  every  nation  must  be  nourished  and  stimulated  to 
the  aim  of  greater  production  when  fields  diminish  before  the  pressure 
of  the  cities. 

Nitrate  from  Chile  provides  the  one  great  plant  food  that  is  nature’s 
own  remedy  for  exhaustion  of  the  land,  the  remedy  evolved  in  the 
deep  laboratorj’  of  the  ancient  lagoons  of  South  America  in  a  blend  of 
chemicals  that  man  can  never  emulate.  Far  away  from  green  leas 
and  blossomy  orchards  lie  the  stark  burning  nitrate  deserts,  paradox 
of  the  world  in  their  immediate,  complete  infertility  and  their  rich 
promise  of  fruitfulness  for  other  lands.  These  mines,  these  store¬ 
houses  of  the  world’s  future,  contain  under  the  parched  crust  of  the 
pampa  sufficient  plant  food  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  world  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come.  Newer  and  better  methods  of  extraction  are  already 
utilizing  deposits  formerly  labeled  “lowgrade”and  thereforeneglected, 
while  unopened  saliter  fields  lie  in  long  stretches  under  the  un¬ 
changing  sun  of  north  Chile.  The  first  chapters  of  the  great  romance 
of  nitrate  were  unfolded  not  much  more  than  50  years  ago,  when 
Ossa  and  his  companion  Puelma  ranged  these  burning  pampas  and, 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  genius,  wrote  the  opening  words.  After 
the  unequal  glitter  of  a  great  boom  and  the  lessons  of  difficult  years, 
later  records  bid  fair  to  prove  steadier,  if  less  romantic. 

The  harvest  of  the  desert  is  the  security  for  the  harvest  of  the  corn¬ 
field;  the  tale  of  nitrate  stretches  far  ahead  into  the  misty  dawn  of 
future  eras. 
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SUMMER,  in  spite  of  a  rather  unwelcome  extension,  is  definitely 
over;  holidaying  as  the  immediate  business  of  life  is  done  for  a 
long  stretch  of  months  to  come;  the  members  of  the  widely  scat¬ 
tered  Governing  Board  have  one  by  one  with  their  families  returned ; 
and  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  common  with  official  Washington 
in  general,  is  “all  set”  for  what  promises  to  be  an  unusually  interesting 
and  crowded  season. 

The  Governing  Board. 

The  first  autumn  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board — scheduled  for 
November  7 — will  be  notable  in  that  it  will  include  several  new  and 
important  members  who,  credentials  presented  to  the  White  House 
and  official  receptions  accomplished,  will  take  up  their  w'ork  as  active 
members  of  this  important  body.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Ambassador  Malbran  of  Argentina,  Minister  Castro  Quesada  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  Dr.  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  the  recently  arrived 
Minister  of  Ecuador.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
rejoicing  that  the  new  honor  bestowed  upon  His  Excellency  the 
Minister  from  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  namely,  the  first 
vice  presidency  of  that  sister  republic,  is  not  to  deprive  the  govern¬ 
ing  board — or  Washington — of  this  genial  and  popular  member  of 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

The  Director  General’s  Office. 

During  the  past  month  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Director  General,  de¬ 
livered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Pan  American  affairs  before  the  students 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  and  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
In  the  course  of  October  the  Director  General  extended  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Union  to  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors.  Notable 
among  these  expressions  was  the  luncheon  given  Friday,  October  5, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Miller  Collier,  retiring  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Chile,  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo. 

The  finalists  in  the  International  Oratorical  Contest,  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  with  singular  appropriateness  received  by  the  Director 
General  on  Columbus  Day,  the  contest  itself  taking  place  the  next 
evening  at  the  Washington  Auditorium,  Ren4  Ponthieu  of  France 
being  awarded  the  first  prize  and  Jose  de  Tomaso  of  Ai^entina  and 
William  Fox,  jr.,  of  Canada,  the  second  and  third,  respectively.  A 
photograph  of  these  gifted  young  orators  with  the  exception  of  the 
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FINALISTS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ORATORICAL  CONTEST  VISIT  PAN  AMERICAN 

CNION 


The  particiiiants  while  in  Washington  (or  the  International  Oratorical  Contest,  visited  the  Pan  American 
Union,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  the  Diiector  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  t'irit  row,  lift  to 
rigkl:  Efrain  Brito-Rosado,  of  Mexico  City;  Jos^  de  Tomaso,  of  Buenos  .Aires,  Argentina;  Dr.  L.  8. 
Rowe;  Julio  Cfear  Fernlindei,  of  Ilabana,  ('uba.  Srcond  row,  Uft  to  right:  Renf  Ponthieu,  of  Paris. 
France;  Alfonso  Dirichi,  of  Cuba  (not  a  participant);  James  R.  Moore,  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  re|)re.senting 
the  United  States;  William  F'ox.  Jr.,  of  Ixtndon,  Canada;  Dr.  .Alejandro  llerosa,  Buenos  Aires 
educator,  who  accompanied  the  Argentine  contestant;  Dudley  Raymond  Barker,  of  Bournemouth, 
England 


representative  of  Germany  who  arrived  too  late  to  be  included,  is 
given  just  above  these  lines.  An  interesting  outcome  of  this  con¬ 
test — the  third  to  be  held — is  that  in  addition  to  the  extensive  infor¬ 
mational  trip  in  the  United  States  afforded  the  contestants  by  the 
executive  committee  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that,  hereafter,  the 
contestants  will  be  given  a  specially  arranged  trip  through  Latin 
America, 

Arrangements  for  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation,  which  will  convene  in  Washington  December  11, 
are  well  on  the  w^ay  to  completion.  The  complete  list  of  delegates 
and  plenipotentiaries  will  shortly  be  announced  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  Meanwhile  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  been  informed  by  the  legations  of  Panama  and  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  of  the  following  appointments:  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo 
J.  Alfaro  and  Dr.  Carlos  L.  L6pez;  Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Angel 
Morales  and  Dr.  Gustavo  Diaz. 

The  preparatory  work  for  the  several  other  Pan  American  confer¬ 
ences  to  be  held  in  the  near  future  goes  forward  briskly.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Godofredo  M.  de  Menezes,  of  Brazil,  has  recently  been  in 
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Washington  on  behalf  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Second 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways,  to  be  held  next  June  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  During  his  brief  stay  he  conferred  concerning  the  coming 
conference  not  only  with  Doctor  Rowe,  but  with  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Macdonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Mr.  Pyke 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Stephen  James,  of  the  Highway  Education  Board 
and  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education. 
Moreover,  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  preparation  for  the  same  con¬ 
ference,  has  undertaken  to  compile  all  the  information  available 
which  will  enable  this  conference  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  most 
feasible  route  for  the  proposed  Pan  American  Highway,  as  also  to 
prepare  a  report  that  will  facilitate  the  study  of  the  international 
regulation  of  automotive  traffic,  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pan  American  Confederation  of  Highway  Education. 

In  preparation  for  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Conference,  which 
will  convene  in  Washington,  February  11,  1929,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union,  the  Director  General  is  taking  steps  toward  the  formulation 
of  a  project  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  in  which  figure  all  reports 
on  the  subject  submitted  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  as  also  suggestions  from  the  Pan  American  Trade 
Mark  Bureau  in  Habana. 

The  special  conference  of  Cuban  and  United  States  railroad  repre¬ 
sentatives  which  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  October  15  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  measures  to  facilitate  railroad  shipments,  the 
exchange  of  cars  and  other  mutually  helpful  economic  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries,  was  eminently  successful,  and  interesting 
developments  may  confidently  be  looked  for  in  a  not  too  distant 
future  as  the  result  of  this  conference  and  the  initiative  of  Engineer 
Santiago  Rodriguez  Roa,  Inspector  General  of  Cuban  railroads,  who 
represented  his  country  in  this  conference. 

With  respect  to  the  Convention  on  Private  International  Law  now 
in  process  of  ratification  by  the  signatory  nations,  progress,  also,  is 
reported  by  the  Director  General,  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama 
having  recently  ratified  this  important  instrument.  Cuba  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  similar  action. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba  has  informed  the  Director  General 
that  the  President  of  Cuba  has  designated  the  following  members  to 
serve  on  the  National  Organizing  Committee  of  the  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  Municipalities,  which  will  meet  at  Habana  in  1931 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States:  Ruy  de  Lugo  Vina,  president; 
Tirso  Mesa;  Jos4  Izquierdo;  Emeterio  Zorrilla;  Enrique  Gay  Calbo; 
and  Jos6  L.  Franco.  It  is  hoped  that  Cuba’s  timely  action  will  be 
followed,  shortly,  by  that  of  the  remaining  governments  members 
of  the  Union. 
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The  Embassy  of  Cuba  at  Washington  informs  the  Director  General 
that  the  following  have  been  designated  to  form  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Cuba  on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Union  in  securing  the  realization 
of  the  project  for  the  erection  of  the  Lighthouse: 

Maj.  Gen.  Pedro  Betancourt,  president;  Gen.  Manuel  Piedra;  Col. 
Francisco  Lopez  Leiva;  Dr.  Juan  Ramon  O’Farrill;  and  Senor  Miguel 
Angel  Carbonell,  secretary. 

The  preliminary  working  complement  of  seven  on  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women,  which  is  to  consist  eventually  of  21 
members,  has  just  been  completed  by  the  following  appointments  of 
the  respective  governments:  Sehora  Dona  Marla  Alvarez  de  Guillen 
Rivas,  Commissioner  for  El  Salvador;  Senora  Dona  Marla  Helena 
de  Hinestrosa,  Commissioner  for  Colombia;  and  Mme.  Teligny 
Mathon,  Commissioner  for  Haiti.  The  four  previously  appointed 
were :  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Commissioner  for  the  United  States,  chair¬ 
man;  Senorita  Clara  Gonzalez,  Commissioner  for  Panama;  Senora 
Dona  Lucila  Luciani  de  Pdrcz  Diaz,  Commissioner  for  Venezuela;  and 
Senora  Dona  Ernestina  L6pez  de  Nelson,  Commissioner  for  Argentina. 
The  Assistant  Director’s  OflSce. 

Dr.  Gil  Boi^es,  the  Assistant  Director,  had  the  great  pleasure  in 
the  absence  of  the  Director  General  of  receiving  the  officers  and  cadets 
of  the  Ai^entine  Frigate  “Presidente  Sarmiento,”  headed  by  Com¬ 
mander  J.  Costa  Palma,  during  their  recent  visit  to  Washington. 
After  presenting  the  heads  of  departments  Dr.  Gil  Borges  accompanied 
these  very  welcome  guests  on  a  tour  of  the  building  and  grounds, 
which  were  noted  with  many  e.xpressions  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
During  their  stay  in  Washington  the  visiting  officers  and  cadets  were 
accompanied  in  their  various  sightseeing  trips  by  A.  Stanton  Merrill, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

With  respect  to  this  visit  the  Pan  American  Union  agrees  with  the 
remarks  of  Secretary  Kellogg,  so  well  expressed  over  the  radio:  “We 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  our 
neighbors,  and  to  have  them  know’  us  informally  and  see  us  just  as 
we  are  at  home.  Such  contacts  promote  a  firmer  friendship  than  do 
any  number  of  formal  expressions  of  esteem  .  .  .  and  we  are  glad 
.  .  .  to  improve  our  own  knowledge  of  Argentina  through  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  these  splendid  representatives  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  receiving  as  our  guests.” 
The  Library. 

Gifts  received. — The  library  has  been  enriched  during  the  last 
month  by  the  gift  of  three  rare  historical  documents.  Two,  which 
are  original  prints  of  the  decree  abolishing  slavery  in  Nueva  Granada — 
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signed  by  BoUvar  at  Caracas,  June  28,  1827 — and  the  “Ley  Funda¬ 
mental  de  la  Uni6n  de  los  Pueblos  de  Colombia,”  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Rudolph  Dolge,  of  Caracas.  The  third  is  the  original  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  a  decree  dated  December  18,  1828,  bearing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  General  Jos6  A.  Paez,  first  president  of  Venezuela.  The 
library  has  also  received  a  large  album  of  photographic  views  of 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  351  new  volumes  and  pamphlets  as  fol¬ 
lows:  131  titles  on  educational  subjects  and  institutions  in  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina;  63  works  by  Dr.  J.  I.  Davila 
Garibi,  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico;  14  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  results 
of  Dr.  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer’s  work  in  Bolivia  and  Chile;  20 
volumes  on  library  classification  from  the  Library  of  Congress; 
25  miscellaneous  volumes  from  Peru,  20  from  Chile,  4  from  Brazil, 
3  from  Argentina,  6  from  Dr.  Gil  Borges,  and  5  by  purchase.  The 
library  has  also  added  seven  maps  to  its  collection.  These  relate  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Urugua}^ 
and  include  an  original  drawing  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  showing 
the  route  of  the  Intercontinental  Railroad. 

Donations  made. — This  library  has  recently  donated  to  the  library 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  112  volumes  and 
pamphlets  from  its  duplicate  collection.  It  may  be  added  that  this 
collection  has  been  listed  on  mimeographed  sheets  and  sent  to  all 
national  libraries  in  Latin  America  and  such  libraries  in  the  United 
States  as  are  known  to  have  special  collections  on  the  Pan  American 
countries.  Moreover,  the  library  frequently  has  a  supply  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  in  Spanish,  which  have  served  their  usefulness 
here,  for  distribution  to  schools  and  hospitals  when  so  requested. 
Among  the  institutions  at  present  receiving  such  material  are: 
St.  Paul’s  College,  Brookland,  D.  C.;  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  North¬ 
western  University;  Harding  High  School,  Sawtelle,  Calif.;  Fairfax 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  United  States  Veterans’  Hospital, 
Sunmount,  N.  Y.;  Red  Cross  Service,  United  States  Veterans’  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York;  War  Service,  National  Headquarters  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  the  Florida  State  Hospital,  Chattahoochee, 
Fla. 

Service. — The  compilation  upon  request  of  selected  bibliographies 
on  special  subjects  is  a  service  the  library  extends  to  its  readers. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  without  numerous  requests  for  such  lists  or 
suggestions. 

Inter-American  Commission  on  Bibliography. — The  Librarian  reports 
further  progress  on  this  important  commission,  the  Government  of  Peril 
having  recently  appointed  the  members  of  the  Peruvian  Technical 
Commission  on  Bibliography  as  follows:  Dr.  Alejandro  O.  Deustua, 
rector  of  the  National  L^niversity  of  San  Marcos,  president;  Dr. 
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Horacio  H.  Urteaga,  director  of  the  National  Archives;  Dr.  Raiil 
Porras  Barrenechea,  chief  of  Boundary  Archives,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations,  secretary  of  the  commission;  and  Mr.  Ismael  Portal. 

Outstanding  New  Publications  Received. — Among  these  may  he 
mentioned  the  following: 

Antologia  de  Poetas  Hiapano- Americanos,  publicada  por  la  Real  Academia 
Espafiola.  Tomo  4 — Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay.  Madrid,  Revista  de  Archivos. 

Bibliograf  'ia  de  Bartolome  Mitre,  V'ol.  1.  Libros  y  folletos,  Por  Manuel  Conde 
Montero.  Buenos  Aires,  Rodriguez  Giles. 

Cat&logo  da  Bibliotheca  da  Escola  Pohftechnica  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Segundo  o 
sistcma  decimal  de  Dewey  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1923-1925.  2  vols. 

Economic  Data  about  Brazil.  Publication  of  the  Department  of  Commercial 
Statistics,  Ministry  of  Finance.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional. 

Anuario  Administrativo,  published  by  the  United  Press  of  La  Paz,  contains 
the  laws,  decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  Government,  is  fully  indexed,  and  of 
particular  importance  to  law  libraries. 

A  Pesca  e  os  Pescadores  no  Brasil,  no  Ponto  de  Vista  Economico  e  Social,  by 
Nicolau  Jos6  Dcban6,  with  preface  by  Frederico  Villar,  Director  of  the  Brazilian 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Geografia  Fisica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Mexico,  a  new  publication  on  this 
subject  prepared  by  Pedro  C.  Sdnehez,  C.  E.,  and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Promotion  of  Mexico. 

La  Alfareria  Indigena  Chilena,  by  the  well-known  archaeologist  Ricardo  E. 
Latcham,  Imprenta  Universe,  Santiago. 

.4  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language,  by  Joseph  Dunn.  A  recent  addition 
to  the  series  of  Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs  issued  by  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America,  New  York.  An  authoritative  work  which  should  be  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  giving  Portuguese  its  rightful  place  in  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

A  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the  League  of  Nations  now 
in  print  has  been  acquired  and  arrangements  made  to  keep  it  up  to 
date.  The  contents  of  this  large  collection  are  made  available  by  a 
full  set  of  printed  catalogue  cards  prepared  by  the  League.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  library  has  obtained  a  set  of  over  6,000  depository  cards 
for  the  books  on  the  League  of  Nations  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Among  the  new  periodicals  received  by  the  library  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

La  Vida  Minera,  a  monthly  published  in  Lima  and  devoted  to  the  mining 
interests  of  Peru. 

Guatemala  Agricola,  the  organ  of  the  Federation  of  .Agricultural  Associations 
of  Guatemala,  issued  primarily  for  its  memljers. 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  de  la  Repiiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  the  official  journal 
of  the  Uruguayan  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Revista  Econdmica,  Buenos  Aires.  A  monthly  of  financial  and  banking  statis¬ 
tics  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Investigations  of 
the  Banco  de  la  Nacidn  Argentina. 

Revista  de  la  Facultad  de  .igronomia.  University  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Guta  Panamericana,  Santiago  de  Chile.  A  pocket  guide  for  travelers,  contain¬ 
ing  railroad  time  tables  and  steamship  sailings. 
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Touring  Club  Paraguayo.  Published,  monthly,  in  Asuncidn  by  the  Club. 

Hollywood:  Revista  mensual  de  cinematdgrafo. — Published  in  Vifla  del  Mar, 
Chile. 

Seguros  de  Chile. — Official  bulletin  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  of  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Magallanes  Rotario. — The  organ  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Magallanes,  Chile. 

Boletin  Nacional  de  Mineria  y  Comercio. — A  new  magazine  devoted  to  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  Bolivia. 

Norte  AmMca. — Latin  American  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City.  Attractive 
companion,  in  Spanish,  to  Latin  America,  a  monthly  published  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany  in  English. 

The  Counselor’s  Office. 

This  division  is  busily  working  out  arrangements  for  the  next  radio 
concert  of  Latin  American  music  which  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Confer¬ 
ence  and  which  will  take  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  December  18.  It  is  expected  that  the  program  to  be  rendered 
on  this  occasion  will  be  one  of  exceptional  merit. 

The  Counselor  in  commenting  upon  the  increasing  interest  in 
Latin  American  folklore  and  folk  music,  on  the  part  of  the  reading 
public  in  general  and  the  members  of  women’s  clubs  in  particular, 
has  suggested  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  for 
publication  in  the  Bulletin.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  find  space  in  this  hard  pressed  publication.  Meanw'hile  the 
titles  of  three  recent  works  of  unusual  merit  on  this  subject  should 
be  noted  as  follows:  El  Folklorismo:  articulos,  notas,  y  criticas  musi- 
cales,  by  Eduardo  Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  of  Cuba  (Habana,  1928);  El  Folklore  y 
la  Musica  Mexicana  (1525-1825),  by  Rub6n  M.  Campos  (Mexico, 
1928) ;  and  Del  Folklore  Musical  Dominicano,  by  Julio  Arzeno  (Santo 
Domingo,  1927). 

Division  of  Pan  American  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

It  has  been  learned  that  in  conformity  with  instructions  of  the 
Government  of  Ecuador,  the  National  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation  has  recently  been  appointed,  the  members  being:  Dr. 
Pedro  P.  Eguez  Baquerizo,  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Sefior  Luciano  Andrade  Marin,  Director  General  of  Agriculture; 
and  Senor  Ricardo  Fernandez  Salvador. 

As  the  result  of  recent  arrangements  between  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
looking  toward  a  possible  agricultural  survey  of  that  country,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Orton,  Director  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation 
and  technical  adviser  to  the  LTnion,  made  a  trip  to  Santo  Domingo 
in  September,  as  to  which  the  Union  hopes  to  make  an  important 
communication  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Bulletin.  Meanwhile,  Doctor 
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Orton  is  on  his  way  to  Brazil  on  matters  connected  with  forestry 
development. 

The  Bulletin  Division. 

Readers  of  the  Bnlhtin  long  ago  discovered  that  the  perennially 
important  part  of  this  organ  was  unquestionably  the  notes  under  the 
section  headings  in  the  last  third  of  each  edition.  These  notes, 
gleaned  by  skilled  and  experienced  staff  readers  from  the  principal 
organs  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  press — including  official 
gazettes  and  other  special  publications — of  each  country  in  America, 
have  been  for  a  generation  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  outstanding 
activities  in  the  life  of  the  American  peoples. 

These  activities  were  for  years  grouped  under  six  headings :  Agri¬ 
culture,  Industry  and  Commerce;  Economics  and  Finance;  Legisla¬ 
tion;  International  Treaties;  Public  Instruction  and  Education;  and 
General  or  Miscellaneous.  But  the  enormous  impetus  acquired  by 
the  labor  movement  and  the  vastly  increased  significance  and  scope 
of  social  welfare  activities  in  the  Latin-American  countries  during  post¬ 
war  years  led  to  the  incorporation,  about  five  years  ago,  of  two  new 
groups  under  the  respective  headings  of  “Labor”  and  “Social 
Welfare.” 

More  recently,  and  largely  as  the  result  of  closer  inter-American 
cooperation  due  to  initiatives  and  commitments  originating  in  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Conferences  of  American  States,  it  became  clear  that 
this  grouping,  as  a  whole,  was  in  need  of  further  readjustment.  For 
instance.  Agriculture  can  no  longer  be  grouped  with  Commerce  and 
Industry;  it  demands  a  section  of  its  own.  The  enormous  expansion 
in  Communications  and  Transportation  can  no  longer  be  dealt  with 
under  Industry  and  Commerce.  The  migratory  movements  of  recent 
years,  flowing  as  they  do  in  new  channels  and  at  new  rates  of  speed, 
clamor  for  their  due  expression.  Urbanization  movements,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  new  types  of  architecture  and  civic  beautification,  every¬ 
where,  can  not  be  ignored.  The  changing  status  of  woman,  her 
entrance  into  industrial  competition  with  man,  her  broadened  out¬ 
look  and  increasing  responsibility  as  a  community  member,  call  for  a 
more  important  place  in  the  record. 

The  clear  recognition  of  this  need  has  resulted  in  the  intersec¬ 
tional  adjustment  and  expansion  which,  tried  out  in  the  September 
issue,  has  finally  crystallized  in  this  present  issue,  where  the  new 
headings — 12  in  number — appear  for  the  first  time  printed  from  new 
dies  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  editor  believes  that  this  new  grouping  of  that  part  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  material  which,  from  its  inception,  has  served  as  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  official  liaison  record  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its 
signatory  members,  will  greatly  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  and  facilitate  the  work  of  all  those  who  consult  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES 


and  relations 


BUAZIL-PAUAGUAY 


Telegraph  convention'. — After  sanction  by  the  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress  the  President  of  Brazil  approved,  on  Jidy  29,  1928,  the  telegraph 
convention  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  signed  in  Asuncion  on 
October  8,  1927.  {DIario  OfficUil,  August  2,  1928.  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 


BUAZIL-URUGUAY 

Convention  on  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases. — 
On  August  7,  1928,  the  President  of  Brazil  signed  the  decree  approv¬ 
ing  the  convention  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  for  the  campaign 
against  venereal  diseases  to  he  carried  on  at  their  frontiers,  congres¬ 
sional  sanction  having  also  been  given.  {Diario  Official,  August  11, 
1928.  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

CHILE 

.Vmbassador  to  Peru. — Sehor  don  Emiliano  Figueroa  Larraln, 
ex-President  of  Chile  and  formerly  in  the  Chilean  diplomatic  service 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  Madrid,  was  appointed  first  Ambassador  to 
Peru.  This  action  was  in  pursuit  of  the  recent  agreement  of  Chile 
and  Peru  to  renew  diplomatic  relations. 

CIIILE-COLOMBIA 

Extradition  treaty. — On  June  9,  1928,  the  National  Congress 
ratified  the  extradition  treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and 
the  Republic  of  Chile,  signed  in  Bogota  November  16,  1914.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  signed  it  June  19.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  20, 
1928.  Bogota.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Gift  of  legation  site. — According  to  Im  Gaceta,  Costa  Rica,  of 
July  12,  1928,  President  Gonzalez  Vfquez  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  of  at  least  1,800  scjuare  meters 
(meter  eipials  10.26  square  feet)  in  area  within  the  city  of  San  Jos6 
to  be  given  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the  erection  of  a  legation. 


COLOMBIA-COSTA  RICA 

Extradition  treaty  approved. — An  extradition  treaty  signed  by 
representatives  of  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  in  San  Jos4  on  May  7, 
1928,  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  on  July  13,  1928, 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  July  18,  1928.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jos6, 
July  21,  1928.) 
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ECUADOR 

New  Minister  of  Ecuador. — Dr.  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  chief  of 
the  Ecuadorean  delefration  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference, 
has  heen  transferred  from  his  post  as  Minister  of  Ecuador  in  France 
to  he  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

GUATEMALA-UNITED  STATES 

Postal  money  orders. — The  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  in  Washinjjton  has  notified  the  Pan  American  Union 
that  “the  Government  of  Guatemala  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Administration  to  inaugurate  the  exchange  of 
postal  money  orders  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pan  American  Money 
Order  Convention.  October  1  was  fixed  as  the  date  upon  which  to 
begin  business  under  this  arrangement.  It  is  hoped  that  this  method 
of  transferring  small  sums  between  the  two  countries  may  prove  a 
distinct  aid  in  commercial  transactions  and  also  enhance  the  good 
understanding  already  existing  between  the  two  Republics.” 

HAITI 

Pan  American  postal  convention. — The  Pan  American  Postal 
Convention  signed  in  Buenos  Aires,  September  15, 1921,  its  regulations, 
protocols,  and  annexes,  were  ratified  by  tbe  Council  of  State,  exercis¬ 
ing  tbe  powers  of  the  National  Assembly,  on  July  5,  1928,  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  July  12,  1928.  (Lc  Mouiteur,  official  journal  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti,  August  9,  1928.) 

HONDURAS-UNITED  STATES 

General  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  consular  pre¬ 
rogatives. — Ratifications  of  this  treaty,  signed  by  representatives  of 
Honduras  and  the  United  States  in  Tegucigalpa  on  December  7,  1927, 
were  exchanged  in  Tegucigalpa  on  July  19,  1928.  It  replaces  the 
treaty  of  July  4,  1804.  The  new  instrument  was  ratified  by  Decree 
No.  107  of  the  National  Congress  of  Honduras  under  date  of  March 
7,  1928,  and  by  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  May  25,  1928, 
being  signed  by  President  Coolidge  on  June  9,  1928,  and  proclaimed 
on  July  23.  (Im  (Jaceta,  July  20,  1928.  Tegucigalpa.  United  States 
Treaty  Series  No.  704.  Wasbington.) 

PERU 

Peruvian  A.mha.ssador  to  (’mile. —  Dr.  (Y‘sar  A.  Elguera  was 
appointed  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  ('bile  sub-seipient  to  tbe  decision 
for  tbe  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
He  has  had  a  long  connecti(»n  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations, 
where  he  held  various  im|)ortant  positions,  finally  occupying  the  post 
of  Mini.stcr. 
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Treaty  to  avoid  or  prevent  conflicts  between  American 
States. — This  treaty,  signed  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  was  ratified  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Salvador  July  19,  1928,  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  July  20,  1928.  {Diario  Ojicial,  July  30,  1928.) 

UNITED  STATES-GERMANY,  ETC. 

General  pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war. — The  following 
Latin  American  nations  had  by  October  17,  1928,  expressed  their 
intention  of  adhering  to  the  General  Pact  for  the  Renunciation  of 
War,  signed  in  Paris  on  August  27,  1928,  by  fifteen  states;  Bolivia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Me.xico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela. 


COSTA  RICA 


Formation  of  new  Government  department. — On  June  27, 
1928,  Congress  approved  a  measure,  which  was  later  signed  by  the 
President,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  labor  and 
social  welfare,  which  shall  have  as  its  principal  functions  the  following: 

The  preparation  of  a  lal)or  code  setting  fortii  regulations  for  labor  contracts, 
savings  and  pension  jdans,  organization  of  the  labor  office,  labor  associations, 
the  housing  of  laborers,  and  conciliatory  and  arbitral  proceedings;  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  service  for  the  inspection  of  mines  and  industries,  labor  in  general, 
indu.strial  and  professional  instruction,  and  insurance  and  social  welfare;  the 
ins|)ection  of  the  execudion  of  labor  and  social  welfare  laws;  and  the  foundation 
and  organization  of  an  institute  of  social  studies. 

ECUADOR 

(’ONSTITUTIONAL  ASSEMBLY. — On  July  9,  1928,  the  Provisional 
President  of  Ecuador  summoned  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  to  be 
composed  of  7)4  deputies  chosen  by  popular  vote,  to  meet  in  Quito  on 
October  9,  1928,  “inasmuch  as,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  political  transformation  of  July  9,  1925,  the  banking, 
monetary,  and  fiscal  organization  of  the  Republic  has  been  effected, 
thus  satisfying  the  chief  aspirations  of  Ecuadoreans;  and  inasmuch 
as,  in  consequence,  the  time  has  arrived  for  convoking  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  in  national  assembly  to  draw  up  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  and  return  the  country  to  the  constitutional 
regime.” 
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Radio. — The  Provisional  President  of  Ecuador  issued  a  decree  on 
August  4,  1928,  regulating  future  activities  of  amateur  radio  oper¬ 
ators.  According  to  the  decree,  there  can  be  hereafter  only  one  radio 
club  in  each  provincial  capital,  such  club  to  be  organized  according 
to  law.  Members  of  radio  clubs  may  install  e.xperimental  sending 
and  receiving  apparatus  of  such  power  and  wave  length  that  they 
will  not  disturb  Government  stations.  Every  set  operated  without 
permission  is  subject  to  confiscation.  The  Government  will  appoint 
an  inspector  of  radio  in  each  district  to  see  that  the  law  is  observed. 

GUATEMALA 

Statutes  of  mortgage  bank  approved. — The  statutes  of  the 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  a  corporation  created  on  the  basis  of 
legislative  decrees  of  April  24,  1893,  and  April  20,  1894,  which 
assumed  the  actual  functions  of  a  mortgage  bank  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  February  28,  1928,  were  approved 
by  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  July  9,  1928. 

Contentious  administrative  law. — In  accordance  with  a  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  transitory  article  of  the  recent  constitutional  amendments, 
a  contentious  administrative  law  was  issued  by  the  Congress  of 
Guatemala  on  May  28,  1928,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  5, 
1928.  The  full  text  of  the  law,  which  provides  among  other  things 
that  a  contentious  administrative  court  be  established  on  September 
1,  1928,  was  printed  in  El  Gvatemalteco  of  June  7,  1928. 

HAITI 

Tariff  act. — A  law  of  August  1,  1928,  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  act  on  import  duties.  Among  other  provisions,  it  exempts  from 
duties  agricultural  machinery  and  tools,  printing  presses  and  parts, 
textbooks,  technical,  professional,  scientific,  and  religious  works,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  similar  books,  and  unbound  books  and 
pamphlets. 

HONDURAS 

Decree  against  promotion  of  plots  against  other  Central 
American  Republics. — An  executive  decree  of  July  19,  1928,  con¬ 
demns  as  an  attempt  upon  the  peace  of  the  Republic  and  a  violation 
of  the  international  duties  of  the  nation  all  propaganda  by  spoken  or 
written  word,  by  nationals.  Central  Americans,  or  other  foreigners, 
tending  to  promote  in  any  way  revolutionarj’  or  subversive  movements 
against  a  recognized  government  in  any  other  Central  American 
Republic. 

This  decree  has  a  provisional  character,  remaining  in  force  until 
Congress  enacts  legislation  in  fulfillment  of  article  14  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  between  the  Central  American  Repub¬ 
lics  signed  in  Washington  Februar\’  7,  1923. 
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SALVADOR 

Customhouse  in  San  Salvador. — By  a  law  of  July  31,  1928,  a 
customhouse  was  established  in  San  Salvador  for  the  dispatch  of 
imports  or  exports.  Interested  persons  may  conduct  their  operations 
through  this  office  in  preference  to  the  other  national  customhouses. 


ARGENTINA 


Wheat  and  linseed. — The  General  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy  and 
Statistics  published  the  following  statistics  on  the  exportable  surplus 
of  wheat  and  linseed  on  July  12,  1928: 


Surplus  crop,  1926-27 . . . . . . .  496,284 

Third  estimate,  1927-28  croj) . . . . .  6,509,000 


Total _ _ _ _ _ 7,005,284 


To  Im;  deducted  for  consuniptioii  and  .seed  (estimated) . . 2,  100,  OtM) 

E.xported  from  Jan.  1  to  July  11,  1928  (wheat  and  flour) . .  3,  880.  552 

Exportable  surplus  July  12,  1928 . . .  1,024,732 


Total.. . . . . . . . .  7,005,284 

Linseed 

Surj)lus,  crop  1926-27 _  0,  000,  000 

Third  estimate,  1927-28  crop . . . . 2,018,000 


To  l)c  deducted  for  consumption  and  seed  (estimate) _  190,  000 

Exported  from  Jan.  1  to  July  11,  1928 _  1,  096,  059 

Exportable  surplus,  July  12,  1928 _  731,  941 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 2,018,000 


Varieties  of  wood. — The  Renew  of  the  River  Plate  for  July  20, 
1928,  publishes  an  account  of  a  gift  to  the  President  of  a  chessboard 
table  containing  126  varieties  of  Argentine  wood,  presented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lands.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  director  of  this  bureau 
recently  suggested  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  the  desirability  of 
appointing  a  commission  of  experts  to  study  the  different  trees  in 
Argentina  and  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  varieties  of  timber  suitable 
for  building  purposes.  So  far  700  varieties  of  such  woods  have  been 
listed,  but  these  are  believed  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  whole  number. 
New  records  in  the  production  of  milk. — “Celosa  Sylvia.” 
T.  3302,  R.  C.  P.  0449,  and  “Campeona,”  A.  346,  T.  63,  both  cows  of 
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the  Holland-Argentine  breed,  have  surpassed  previous  rural  milk- 
production  records  in  their  respective  classes  of  first-born  heifer  and 
adult  cow.  In  one  year  “Celosa  Sylvia”  produced  6,200  kilograms 
(kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  milk  with  210  kilograms,  or  3.38  per 
cent,  of  fat  content.  “Campeona”  produced  during  the  same  period 
6,941  kilograms  of  milk  with  a  fat  content  of  3.74  per  cent,  or  259 
kilograms. 

BOLIVIA 

Irrigation  in  Cochabamba. — By  virtue  of  a  recent  law,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  purchase  the  plans  for  irrigation  in  the  Province  of 
Cochabamba  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Bolivian  Railway  and 
various  individuals  and  proceed  to  execute  these  plans  with  money 
derived  from  a  special  tax.  It  is  expected  that  agriculture  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba  will  be  greatly  benefited.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Legation  oj  lioliria 
in  Washington.) 

Products  of  Yungas. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
La  Paz,  which  is  arranging  a  series  of  agricultural  fairs,  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  products  of  the  Provinces  of  North  and  South  Yungas 
were  shown  in  that  city  last  August.  These  Provinces  lie  to  the  east 
of  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  considerably  less  than  that  of  La  Paz, 
which  secures  them  a  much  warmer  climate.  The  products  exhibited 
at  the  fair  awakened  intense  interest,  not  only  because  of  their  some¬ 
what  exotic  quality  to  dwellers  on  the  high  plateau,  but  also  as  an 
indication  of  the  great  future  possibilities  of  Bolivian  agriculture. 
Each  exhibit  bore  a  sign  reading  “Yungas  needs  good  roads” — high¬ 
ways  being  considered  a  requisite  to  further  progress. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  coffee,  of  which  an  especially  fine  variety 
is  grown  in  Yungas,  cacao,  coca,  sweet  and  white  potatoes,  beans, 
cotton,  medicinal  plants,  bananas,  oranges,  tangerines,  limes,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  tropical  fruits. 

The  Redemptorist  Fathers  exhibited  part  of  their  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  fauna  of  Yungas,  including  many  birds  and  120  of  the  most 
interesting  species  of  other  animals. 

brazil 

Projects  to  raise  w^heat. — A  bill  has  been  brought  before  the 
Federal  Senate  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  State  of 
Goyaz,  as  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  the  natjon  is 
Brazilian-grown,  and  Goyaz  has  varied  climates  within  its  borders 
which  are  favorable  to  this  grain. 

A  wheat  crusade  is  also  being  carried  on  in  Parana  by  means  of 
cars  sent  to  the  interior  of  the  State  with  personnel  to  instruct  farmers 
and  to  distribute  seed.  A  Federal  experiment  station  distributed 
almost  17,050  kilograms  of  seed  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds),  the 
State  gave  84,750  kilograms,  and  the  farmers  furnished  200,000  kilo- 
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prams  of  their  own  raisinp.  Calculatinp  the  average  yield  of  Parana 
soil,  it  is  expected  that  production  this  year  will  increase  50  per  cent 
over  last  year,  giving  a  crop  of  four  to  six  thousand  tons.  Parana 
consuincs  annually  20,000  tons  of  wheat. 

Pkopaganda  fok  Buazilian  mate. — The  State  of  Parana  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  campaign  of  advertising  for  Brazilian  mate  (Paraguayan  tea) 
which  is  raised  in  that  State  and  has  a  wide  sale  in  Argentina,  Para¬ 
guay,  and  Uruguay.  Of  the  145,000,000  kilograms  of  this  tea  pro¬ 
duced  in  South  America,  Brazilian  sources  state  that  120,000,000 
kilograms  are  produced  in  Brazil.  Of  this  amount,  80,000,000  kilo¬ 
grams  are  produced  in  the  State  of  Parana,  26,000,000  in  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina,  9,000,000  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  and 
5,000,000  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Advertising  is  being 
carried  on  to  popularize  the  drinking  of  mate  instead  of  tea  in  Brazil, 
as  it  is  a  native  product,  costing  less  than  tea.  Argentina  is  said  to 
produce  12,000,000  kilograms  and  consume  100,000,000  kilograms, 
while  Brazil  produces  120,000,000  kilograms  and  consumes  but 
9,000,000. 

Exportation  of  fruit. — See  page  1160. 

CHILE 

Agricultural  productio.n. — The  General  Statistical  Office  has 
published  the  following  figures  on  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
country  for  the  crop  season  just  past  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
season : 


Production  (tliou- 
.sands  of  kilograms) 

Area  planted 
(huiuireds  of 
hectares) 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Beans _ 

51,  071 

9,  935 
40,  069 
395,  662 

60,  819 
12,  204 

496 

476 

Peas _ 

106 

104 

Corn _ 

46,  152 

254 

249 

Potatoes _ 

326’  419 

306 

292 

The  production  of  alfalfa  dropped  from  332,000,000  kilograms  to 
294,000,000,  with  about  2,000  hectares  less  under  cultivation.  Clover 
increased  from  40,000,000  kilograms  to  51,000,000  kilograms,  with  an 
increase  of  about  1,850  hectares  under  cultivation.  (Kilogram  equals 
2.2  pounds;  hectare  equals  2.47  acres.) 

Exports  of  wine. — See  page  1161. 

COLOMBIA 

Agricultural  and  Stockraising  Assembly. — Marked  success 
attended  the  meeting  in  Bogota  last  May  of  the  First  Agricultural 
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and  Stockraisin"  Assembly  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamaroa,  con- 
v’oked  by  the  Society  of  Colombian  Ajtriculturists.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  reports  were  presented  on  matters  related  to  the  subject  of  the 
conference,  and  the  assembly  thoroughly  discussed  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  development  of  agriculture  not  only  in  Cundinamarca  hut 
in  the  entire  Republic.  Among  the  recommendations  and  resolutions 
passed  were  those  on  the  following; 

Measures  which  tlie  Government  miglit  take  to  iinjjrove  systems  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  establishment  of  classes  on  agriculture  and  experimental  fields  in  all  schools 
receiving  national  or  departmental  siijiijort;  the  adoi)tion  of  a  protective  tariff; 
the  abrogation  of  the  emergency  act  authorizing  the  President  to  decrease  import 
duties  on  foodstuffs  of  prime  necessity;  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  .Agricultural 
Mortgage  Bank  and  the  amendment  of  its  statutes  so  as  to  j)ermit  loans  to 
agricultural  cooperatives;  importation  of  labor  for  public  works  and  imj)rove- 
ment  of  the  immigration  law;  steps  improving  the  use  of  water  for  agricultural 
purpo.ses;  promotion  of  the  coffee  industry;  imi)rovement  of  rural  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions;  adecpiate  statistics  on  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  including  numlx'r  of 
farmers  and  stock  raisers;  promotion  of  stock  raising  in  temi)eratc  .sections  and 
on  the  eastern  plains;  organization  of  local  agricultural  societies,  annual  meetings 
of  the  .Agricultural  and  Stockraising  .Assembly  of  Cundinamarca,  and  aflvisability 
of  summoning  a  national  congre.ss  of  agriculture  in  1929. 

COSTA  RICA 

Increased  cultivatio.n  of  the  banana. — It  is  reported  by  the 
press  that  the  planting  of  bananas  on  a  large  scale  has  increased  to 
such  an  e.xtent  near  Cartago  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  railway 
company  to  construct  10  new  stations  on  the  Turrialha-Paraiso  line 
to  care  for  the  increased  demand  for  transportation  facilities. 

Agricultural  course  available  to  poor.— See  page  1181. 

CUBA 

CoM.\iiTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE. — A  sidicominittee  on  agriculture 
and  livestock  of  distinguished  memhershij)  has  begun  operation  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Economic  Commission.  The  new  committee, 
which  has  two  sections,  one  on  agriculture  and  one  on  livestock,  will 
study  both  subjects  and  make  recommendations  for  the  development 
of  these  industries.  The  agricultural  section  will  consider:  («)  The 
improvement  of  the  sugar  industry;  (6)  the  increase  of  agricultural 
production,  including  tobacco;  (c)  (lovernment  aid  to  the  farmer  in 
marketing  his  products;  (</)  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  products;  and  (c)  methods  for  increasing 
the  export  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  a  study  of  the  United 
States  and  other  markets,  shipping,  etc.  The  livestock  st'ction  will 
consider  livestock;  sheep  and  wool;  poultry  and  bees.  {Courtesy  of 
the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Rice  cultivation. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  preparing 
a  plan  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  Cuba,  for  which  purpose  it 
proposes  to  engage  the  services  of  several  Japanese  experts.  Once 
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rice  cultivation  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  national  demand,  large 
sums  of  money  now  spent  on  foreign  rice  will  remain  in  the  Republic. 
The  zones  for  cultivation  of  rice  have  alread}’^  been  selected  and 
planting  will  soon  be  started.  Five  rice-husking  plants  of  the  porta¬ 
ble  model  with  a  capacity  of  150  pounds  per  hour  have  also  been 
purchased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HAITI 

Tobacco. — It  is  reported  by  tobacco  producers  in  the  Department 
of  the  North  that  their  crop  this  year  amounted  to  800,000  pounds. 
They  estimate  national  consumption  at  2,500,000  pounds. 

SUM.MER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. — See  page  1183. 

HONDURAS 

Exports  of  coconuts. — The  town  of  Guanaja,  situated  on  the 
island  of  that  name,  e.xported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 
1928,  more  than  2,500,000  coconuts  and  90  tons  of  copra,  together 
valued  at  $60,000.  The  United  States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa  states 
that  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  the  total  exports  of  coconuts  from 
Honduras  were  approximately  9,267,000,  and  that  in  general  the 
climate  of  that  country  is  not  well  suited  to  the  making  of  copra. 

MEXICO 

Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  September  1,  1928,  the  President  of  Mexico  described 
the  work  realized  during  the  past  year  in  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture  throughout  the  country.  During  the  period  covered  by  the 
message,  efforts  for  the  extension  of  agricultural  education,  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  experimentation  took  visible  form  in  the  founding  of  new 
schools  and  the  giving  to  others  of  lands,  buildings,  and  adequate 
equipment;  a  systematic  study  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
zones  of  the  country  was  initiated  with  the  object  of  making  a  soil 
map  of  the  Republic,  a  task  in  which  the  first  zone,  comprising  an 
area  of  approximately  60,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  has  been  already  completed;  and  measures 
taken  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  against  plant  and  animal 
plagues  and  diseases,  for  the  conservation  and  rational  development 
of  natural  resources,  and  the  distribution  of  water. 

During  the  year  action  was  also  taken  to  coord ‘nate  the  various 
agricultural  divisions  of  the  Government;  a  decree  was  passed  on 
Se|)tember  21,  1927,  creating  an  official  standard  of  grades  for 
Mexican  cotton  and  organizing  a  section  of  review  and  arbitration — 
the  first  of  a  series  of  regulations  intended  to  make  the  classification 
of  agricultural  products  uniform;  and  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  by  which  the  two 
Governments  agreed  to  cooperate  for  the  realization  of  studies  of  a 
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scientific  character  on  plagues  such  as  the  fruit  fly  and  the  pink  holl- 
worm,  in  order  to  secure  the  passing  of  adetpiate  preventative  meas¬ 
ures  and  the  lifting  of  restrictions  which  affect  the  exportation  of 
Mexican  agricultural  products  into  the  United  States. 

Agrarian  reform  was  continued,  657  public  land  proceedings  having 
been  begun,  634,102  hectares  of  land  granted  to  the  people  and, 
furthermore,  615,969  hectares  deliv'ered  for  the  definite  possession 
of  68,387  families.  Thirty-eight  parcels  of  public  land,  totaling 
31,428  hectares,  were  also  divided,  benefiting  thereby  7,939  families. 

As  a  result  of  efforts  carried  out  in  the  communities  which  have 
communal  lands,  376  cooperative  agricultural  societies,  24  cooperative 
forestry  societies,  1  cooperative  transportation  association,  and  9 
agricultural  hanks  were  organized  during  the  year.  Toward  these 
banks  the  Federal  Government  contributed  835,000  pesos  and  the 
members  of  the  respective  communities  475,750  pesos. 

Studies  and  work  on  irrigation  projects  were  continued  energeti¬ 
cally.  Various  of  these  projects  will  be  completed  during  the  present 
year,  among  them  the  Calles,  the  Rfo  Man te,  and  Don  Martin  projects, 
which  will  permit  the  irrigation  of  118,000  hectares.  At  the  present 
time  the  Government  is  studying  a  plan  for  the  colonization  of  the 
zones  irrigated.  For  this  purpose  the  lands  will  be  divided  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  irrigation,  roads  and  other  works  for  the  convenience  of  the 
colonists  constructed,  experimental  farms  to  direct  agricultural 
activity  established,  and  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  to 
the  colonists  and  the  financial  aid  which  may  be  given  them  defined. 

PANAMA 

Coffee. — In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1928,  a  large  company  com¬ 
pleted  the  planting  of  150,000  coffee  trees  in  Chiriquf  Province. 
Next  year  a  like  number  will  be  planted.  The  conditions  in  the 
Volcan  district  of  this  Province  are  so  favorable  for  coffee  grow¬ 
ing  that  it  is  believed  that  within  three  or  four  years  the  crop  will 
amount  to  30,000  bags  from  this  district  alone. 

PARAGUAY 

National  production. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  exporters  and 
merchants  in  the  Agricultural  Bank  in  Asunci6n,  committees,  which 
will  meet  weekly,  were  appointed  on  the  following:  Cotton,  tobacco, 
yerba  mate,  rice,  wheat,  sugar,  textiles,  oil-bearing  seeds,  orchards, 
and  highways  and  labor. 

PERU 

Agriculture. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  July  28, 
1928,  the  President  gave  the  following  facts  on  agriculture: 

Of  the  362,000  tons  of  sugar  produced  iu  the  past  year  300,432  tons  were 
exported  at  a  value  of  4,597,381  Peruvian  pounds.  A  cotton  crop  estimated 
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at  60,000  tons  funushcd  exports  of  57,117  tons,  worth  6,762,637  Peruvian  pounds. 
Tlie  rice  crop  amounted  to  2S,145  tons  which,  though  an  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop,  did  not  prevent  the  iin|)ortation  of  34,310  tons. 

The  wheat-raising  campaign  dcveloj)ed  in  the  dejiartments  of  Ancash,  Lima, 
Junin,  Huancavelica,  Cajamarca,  and  Arequipa  with  the  aid  of  landowners  in 
the  niountains  and  along  the  coast  has  shown:  (1)  That  it  is  possible  to  raise 
wheat  on  the  coast;  (2)  that  it  is  ]>ossiblc  to  raise  wheat  on  the  mountain  slopes 
along  the  coast  with  the  aid  of  the  rainfall;  (3)  that  by  selection,  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  national  wheat  are  obtained  which  are  profitable  in  these  sections; 
(4)  that  wheat  can  be  raised  on  the  high  plateaus  4,000  meters  above  sea  level. 
Imports  of  wheat  amounted  to  75,853  tons,  worth  1,365,303  Peruvian  pounds, 
and  flour  to  8,623  tons,  worth  191,980  Peruvian  pounds,  which  means  an 
cxiHjnditurc  outside  the  nation  of  over  1,500,000  Peruvian  pounds  annually. 

The  agricultural  station  has  studied  the  causes  for  the  decrease  in  rice  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  failure  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  station  has 
had  success  with  new  varieties  of  cotton,  of  which  it  will  furnish  seed.  The 
station  will  also  .sell  seed  rice,  intensify  its  campaign  for  farm  machiiiery  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  increase  its  branches.  It  is  planned  to  lx!gin  the  cultivation  of  tea 
in  the  Vallej’  of  Convencidn,  where  exi)erts  from  Ceylon  will  be  brought  to  teach 
this  work  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Puno  Model  Farm  is  continuing  its  work  of 
providing  pure-bred  livestock  and  acclimating  forage  crops.  The  Cuzco  Farm 
School  is  to  be  opened  in  1929. 

Irrigation  work  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  the  past  eight  years  has 
placed  26,000  hectares  under  irrigation,  or  an  average  of  3,000  hectares  per  year. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Government,  private  individuals  have  irrigated 
2,080  hectares.  With  the  projects  already  undertaken,  there  will  be  50,000 
hectares  under  irrigation  in  1929,  and  from  1931  on  12,000  hectares  annually 
will  l)e  irrigated.  Irrigation  work  in  the  Department  of  Lambayeque  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  water  supph',  as  yet  but  partly  utilized,  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of 
80,000  hectares. 

URUGUAY 

Comparison  of  crops. — Final  estimates  on  all  the  items  of  the 
1927-28  harvest  have  not  as  yet  been  compiled.  However,  figures 
for  the  following  articles  are  available,  and  according  to  statistics 
submitted  by  the  American  consul  general  in  Montevideo  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  results  of  the  1926-27  harvest: 


Crop 

1926-27  1 

1927-28 

Increase 

Per  cent 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Increase 

Corn _ 

125,891 

233,  463 

107,  572 

85.  44 

Wheat . . . . 

278,643 

377,  944 

99,301 

35.  6 

Flax _ 

50,  028 

52,  007 

1,979 

4.  00 

Oats _ 

20,  884 

38,  398 

17,  514 

84.  00 

Barley _ 

1,  504 

1,745 

241 

16.  02 

Bird.seed _ 

386 

560 

174 

45.  07 

Rye _ 

41 

106 

65 

158.  5 

Fruit  raising. — Figures  obtained  in  the  last  agricultural  census 
indicate  the  progress  made  in  fruit  raising.  The  area  planted  to 
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orchards,  which  was  10,124  hectares  in  1916,  increased  to  11,727 
hectares  in  1924  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres).  The  number  of  trees 
increased  in  the  same  period  by  1,347,000.  The  1924  crop  amounted 
to  131,  502,500  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  lbs.). 


Six  months’  foreign  trade. — On  July  24,  1928,  the  General 
Bureau  of  National  Statistics  published  the  following  comparison  of 
the  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927  and  1928: 


Rail  ralues  of  foreign  trade  for  the  fimt  half  of  1928  compared  with  the  corresponding 

period  of  1927 


192S 

1927  1 

Difference  plus  (  +  )  or 
minus  (  — )  1928 

Import.s; 

Subject  to  tax _ 

Tax-€xeini)t _ 

(rold  pesos 
308,817,025  | 
i:i2,  802,  038 

(!-ol<l  pesos  1 
291,  0:i3,  701  i 
103,214,065  j 

! 

Void  pesos 
+ 17,  78;i,  324 
+  29,588,023  j 

Per  cent 
+  6.  1 
+  28.  7 

Total  \ _ 

441,019,  113* 

394,247,766  | 

+  47,  371,  :147 

+ 12.  0 

Coin _ 

99,  425,  160  i 

3,  648,  291 

+  95,776,869  ' 

B.  Exports; 

Subject  to  tax _ 

478,2:10,098 

j  309,  702,  150 

+  168,527,948 

1  +54.4 

Tax-exempt . 

98,  498,  890 

1  254,  2(M),  319 

|-155,  701,  423 

1  -61.3 

Total  B . 

576,  728,  994 

563,  902,  469 

+ 12,  826,  525 

+  2.  3 

Coin _ 

C.  Foreini*  trade; 

i 

ImiM»rts _ 

441,619,  113 

:i94,  247,  766 

+  47,  371,  347 

1  + 12.  0 

ExiKjrts _ 

576,  728,  994 

563,  902,  469 

+  12,  826,  525 

+  2.  3 

Total  C _ 

1,018,  :i48,  107 

958,  150,  235 

+  60,  197,  872 

+  6.  3 

Heal  surplus  of  for- 

cign  trade . 

,-1-135,  109,  881 

! 

1+169,  654,  703 

L 

i - 

BOLIVIA 

Changes  in  duties. — An  e.xecutive  decree  of  recent  date  has 
remitted  the  surcharge  of  30  per  cent  on  customs  duties  collected  by 
the  post  offices  doing  business  with  foreign  countries. 
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The  President  has  made  a  50  per  cent  reduction  on  duties  on 
percussion  caps,  heavy  powder  and  dynamite,  and  of  25  per  cent  on 
unplaned  wood  for  use  in  mines,  as  long  as  tin  is  quoted  at  less  than 
£260  a  ton.  {Courtesy  of  the  Legation  oj  Bolivia  in  \Vaf<hington.) 

Mining  congress. — On  the  initiative  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury  a  mining  congress  was  convoked  for  August  20  to  consider 
the  following  aspects  of  mining  in  Bolivia: 

1.  Provisions  of  the  mining  code  or  of  the  petroleum  law  which  should  be 
amended. 

2.  Railway  policy  as  related  to  mining. 

3.  Accord  lx;tween  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  General  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  mine 
operators. 

4.  Highway  system  as  complementary  to  railways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  minerals  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 

5.  Regulation  of  mine  labor. 

6.  Establishment  of  inspection  service  in  tin-producing  and  tin-consuming 
centers  to  report  on  stock-exchange  movements  in  this  commodity. 

7.  Promotion  of  cooperation  among  small  mining  companies  in  purchase  of 
supplies  and  sale  of  their  products. 

8.  Revision  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  on  mining. 

9.  Cooperative  associations  of  mine  ojierators  for  meeting  indu.strial  accident 
compensation  and  labor  insurance. 

{Courtefty  of  the  Legation  of  Bolivia  in  Washington.) 

BRAZIL 

Fishing  industry. — News  has  come  from  Santos  that  a  species  of 
fish  similar  to  the  cod  of  Newfoundland  has  been  caught  in  quantities 
in  waters  off  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Santa  Catharina.  The 
Brazilian  codfish  is  used  by  crews  of  vessels  for  food  after  being  dried 
in  the  sun.  This  fish  may  provide  a  new  industry  to  Brazil  not  only 
in  the  manufacture  of  dried  codfish,  but  of  cod-liver  oil  as  well. 

Recently  regulations  have  been  put  into  effect  in  Sao  Paulo  for  the 
sale  of  fish  which  have  raised  public  confidence  in  this  product. 
Consequently  there  is  more  demand  than  when  fish  was  sold  by 
ambulant  dealers  whose  product  was  not  in  good  condition.  Fishing 
vessels  find  that  20  per  cent  of  their  deep-sea  catch  is  inedible.  So 
far  this  percentage  has  been  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  but  it  is  planned 
to  establish  factories  for  the  making  of  oils,  fertilizer,  phosphorus, 
and  other  by-products. 

Exportation  of  fruit. — The  information  service  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following  figures  on  the  exportation  of 
oranges  in  1927 ; 

Sales  of  Bra/.iliau  table  fruits  to  foreign  markets  during  the  five-year  period 
t)eginning  with  1923  i)re.sented  figures  more  or  less  those  of  1925,  the  highest  of 
the  iH'riod  Inung  tho.se  of  1927.  .Among  the  fruits  exjmrted  such  as  bananas, 
oranges,  coconuts,  tangerines,  and  alligator  |)ears,  that  exported  in  the  greate.st 
numlK'r  and  value  is  the  banana.  Most  of  the  other  fruits  are  sent  to  River 
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Plate  markets,  although  some  are  now  being  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  as  well.  England  is  at  present  the  best  European  market  for  fruits,  the 
oranges  meeting  with  good  demand.  France  and  Germany  also  import  heavily. 

Exports  of  oranges  increased  in  quantity  from  1923  to  1925,  being  661,3(52 
hundred  in  1923;  730,685  hundred  in  1924;  and  812,711  hundred  in  1925.  In 
1926  the  exports  of  oranges  diminished  to  about  half — barely  420,800  hundred. 
But  in  1927  the  export  increased  to  647,707  hundred,  valued  at  5,909  contos. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  the  leading  port  for  orange  export,  shipping  562,543 
hundred. 

CHILE 

Exports  of  wine. — Government  efforts  to  increase  wine  exports 
have  met  with  success.  In  1926  total  exports  of  this  product  were 
489,430  liters  (liter  equals  1.06  quarts);  in  1927,  4,323,213  liters,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  3,053,713  liters,  against  1,230,006  liters 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  The  chief  country  of  destination  is 
Germany,  which  took  approximately  2,126,000  liters  in  1927. 

Nitrate. — The  following  statement  on  the  nitrate  industry  is 
taken  from  Monthly  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Banco  Central  de  Chile: 

The  so-called  nitrate  year  runs  from  July  1  to  June  30  of  each  year  and  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  time  of  the  most  active  sales  period  of  the  year, 
which  is  from  October  to  March  by  reason  of  the  spring  demand  in  North  America 
and  Europe. 

The  nitrate  year  just  past  has  been  most  eventful.  It  is  the  first  full  year  of 
free  .sales  and  shows  the  effects  of  the  Government’s  efforts  to  stimulate  this 
industry.  The  figures  which  we  give  Ijelow  demonstrate  most  clearly  the  success 
of  these  efforts.  .  .  . 

The  reduction  of  railroad  freight  rates  on  nitrate  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  past  year  will  Ixj  continued  in  force  at  lea.st  until  Decemlier  31st  next. 

The  Nitrate  .A.ssociation  is  studying  [and  has  adopted]  a  new  system  for  sales 
of  nitrate  which  will  prevent  unnecessary  price  cutting  as  well  as  dumping  of 
stocks,  tK)th  of  which  practices  have  demoralized  dealers’  markets  in  certain 
countries  of  Euro|w  during  the  past  year.  This  new  system,  when  adopted,  will 
not  mean  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  maintaining  high  prices  regardless  of 
comiielitive  prices,  but  will  tend  to  maintain  cooperation  in  selling  and  stability 
in  the  different  markets.  .  .  . 

Figures  for  production  and  exportation,  by  nitrate  year,  for  several 
years  past  are: 


July  1-June  :{() 


1923  24 

1924  25 

1925  26 

1926  27. 
1927-28 


l*n)duction 

Export  at  ion 

World  sto<'ks 
on  hand 
June  ;10 

Monthly 
av(>ragc  of 
plants 
working 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tonn 

Metric  toun 

,  2.  219,  448 

2,  17.5,  (502 

1,  247,  (KK) 

82 

2,  4(H1,  692 

2,  .565,  851 

1,  238,  (MM) 

89 

2,619,514 

2,  248,  963 

1,(599,  (HK) 

82 

l,3i:i,  :581 

1,. 54.5,  407 

1,  220,  (KK) 

35 

2,  29.5,  613 

2,  7.5.5,  013 

1 

1,184,  (KK) 

1 

55 
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'  COSTA  RICA 

Foreign  trade  through  Lim6n. — Imports  through  the  port  of 
Liinon  during  the  second  quarter  of  1928,  according  to  information 
furnished  by  the  American  consulate  in  that  city,  showed  an  increase 
of  8,800  metric  tons  over  those  of  the  same  period  of  1927.  Detailed 
figures  reveal  that  the  United  States  stood  first  in  importance  as  a 
source  of  imports,  shipping  a  total  of  20,888  tons,  Germany  second 
with  2,547  tons,  and  England  third  with  989  tons  of  imports.  Ex¬ 
ports  during  the  second  quarter  of  1928  and  a  comparison  with  those 
during  the  same  period  of  1927  were  reported  as  follows; 


.\rticle 

1927  I 

' 

1928 

Hunaim.s  (1,000  stem.s) . . . 

1 

i^‘2.  071.  6 

if2,  080.  5 

Cacao  (inctric  tons) _ _ 

ttsso.  0 

SI,  385.  2 

Coffee  (metric  tons) . . . . 

Pineapples,  eruslied,  preserved  and  concen- 

2,  643.  3 

1,  124.  0 

trated  (pounds) _ _ _ _ 

185,  191.  0 

89,  210.  0 

Pineai)ples,  whole  (crates) . . 

1  1 1,  250.  0 

8,  162.  0 

Note.— Items  marked  include  shipments  via  Si.\anla. 


CUBA 

Shoe  industry. — The  shoe  industry  in  Cuba  has  developed  con¬ 
siderably,  causing  a  noteworthy  decrease  in  the  importation  of  shoes. 
From  January  to  May,  1928,  imports  fell  in  relation  to  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  by  1,124,058  pesos,  or  44 
per  cent.  Imports  of  men’s  shoes  amounted  to  1,075,177  pesos; 
women’s  to  141,011  pesos;  and  children’s,  to  187,801  pesos.  Of 
former  imports  about  95  to  98  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  2  or  3  per  cent  from  Spain.  {Courtei^y  of  the  Emhasfty  oj  Cuba  in 
Washinyton.) 

New  industries. — Two  new  industrial  enterprises  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cuba.  The  first  is  a  cotton  textile  factory,  capitalized  at 
2,000,000  pesos,  which  will  employ  2,000  workers  of  whom  70  per  cent 
will  be  women,  and  the  second  a  porcelain  factory  capitalized  at 
500,000  pesos.  The  latter  will  use  the  clay  of  Pinar  del  Rio  Province, 
where  the  factory  is  to  be  located.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Washington.) 

MEXICO 

(’oNsTKUCTioN  OF  AIRPLANES. — Information  has  been  received  that 
after  a  few  changes  are  effected  at  the  Balbuena  Aviation  Field, 
Mexico  City,  the  construction  of  airplanes  for  commercial  and  mili¬ 
tary  use  will  be  begun,  the  first  order  being  one  for  the  eonstruction 
of  50  airplanes  with  220  horsepower  Wright  engines  for  the  army. 
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PANAMA 

Mixing  concession. — A  10-year  exclusive  mining  concession  in  the 
districts  of  Santiago  and  Montijo  in  Veraguas  Province  has  recently 
been  granted.  The  concessionary  will  receive  perpetual  right  to  the 
mines  he  discovers  and  claims  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  except¬ 
ing  salt  and  coal  mines,  oil  fields  and  mineral  springs,  and  mines  on 
private  property  or  those  already  discovered  and  claimed. 

PERU 

Foreign  trade. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  July  28, 
1928,  the  President  gave  the  following  figures  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
Peru  for  1927 : 


Customs  Mails  Total 


I  Periinan  poiindu  j  Penirian  pounds  Pfrwian  pounis 

1927  imports . . . |  18,763,3.58  i  614,4.56  19,377,814 

1926  imports _ j  18,72.3,272  8.37,662  19,  .560,  934 

1927  increase _ i  40,  086  - i _ 

Decrease _ _ ^ -  223,206  _ 


Total  decrea.se  imports . ; . . . . j  183,  120 

Perurian  pounds 

1927  exports _ _  31,  197,  725 

1926  exports _  23,  975,  784 

lncrea.se  in  1927 _  7,  221,  941 


The  increase  in  exports  in  1927  was  due  to  the  larger  foreign  sales  of  cotton, 
minerals,  wool,  and  by-products  of  cotton  and  other  materials. 

Industries. — The  President  also  gave  in  his  message  an  account 
of  the  following  industries: 

Each  day  the  development  of  the  mining  and  oil  industries  in  Peru  is  more 
apparent.  The  tmmber  of  claims  on  record  in  1927  was  493,967,  of  which  469,29.3 
were  petroleum  concessions.  These  figures  show  an  iticrea.se  of  180,371  claims 
over  the  previotts  year.  The  mineral  iiroduction  in  1927  was  valued  at  25,214,284 
Peruvian  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  2,402,514  Peruvian  poutids,  11  jier  cent,  over 
that  of  the  jirevious  year.  The  numlK'r  of  workers  employed  in  1927  in  the 
mitiing  industry  was  30,0(M);  they  received  alKiut  3,0(K),000  Pertiviati  pounds  in 
wages.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  lead  smelter  in  Casapalca  began  oiicra- 
tions,  exporting  during  .\pril  474,925  kilograms  with  a  silver  content  of  5,845 
kilograms,  and  iti  May  1,688,499  kilogram.s  of  lead  with  17,.564  kilograms  of 
silver  and  3,665  kilograms  of  gohl.  Clement  productioti  increa.sed  iti  amotitit  68 
|)er  cent,  and  in  value  77  [H'r  cent. 

Petroletim  production  amounted  in  1927  to  1 ,340,600  tons,  worth  15,416,900 
Peruvian  pounds,  of  which  87  per  cent  was  exported  and  the  remaining  13  ix!r 
cent  used  for  <lomestic  consumption.  I'he  production  of  natural  gasoline  in¬ 
creased  6,(MX),(MM)  gallons  over  that  of  1927,  lieing  17,.5(M),000  gallons.  Plants 
for  the  production  of  natural  gasoline  have  Ikhui  enlarged  in  La  Brea,  Parifias 
and  Lobitos,  a  new  plant  with  capacity  for  producing  10,(KM)  gallons  every  24 
hours  having  Ikhmi  established  in  the  latter  place. 
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SALVADOR 

President  visits  industrial  fair  in  Santa  Ana. — The  industrial 
fair  held  in  Santa  Ana  last  July  was  the  occasion  for  a  visit  to  that  city 
by  President  Pio  Romero  Bosciue.  The  fair  was  very  successful  in 
displaying  the  varied  products  of  Salvador,  not  only  industrial  but 
agricultural.  A  leather  firm  won  the  grand  prize  for  its  exhibits  of 
tanned  and  dyed  leathers  and  skins  of  many  different  kinds. 

President  Romero  Boscpie  also  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
hospital,  opened  the  Apanchacal  Bridge,  and  inaugurated  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  service  with  Ahuachapan,  connecting  also  with 
San  Salvador. 

Customhouse  in  San  Salvador. — See  page  1152. 

VENEZUELA 

Exports  through  Puerto  Cabello. — According  to  records  of  the 
American  consulate  in  Puerto  Cabello  and  unofficial  statistics  obtained 
from  the  shipping  companies  there,  as  reported  by  the  consul,  the 
total  exports  from  that  port  to  all  countries  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1928  amounted  to  7,158,500  kilograms,  valued  at  13,783,476 
bolivars.  Coffee  and  cacao  were  the  leading  exports. 
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Argentine  Touring  Club  excursion. — The  Argentine  Touring 
Club  started  its  winter  excursioij  to  Paraguay  on  August  8,  1928,  so 
that  the  tourists  might  be  in  Asuncion  on  August  15  to  witness  the 
presidential  inauguration.  The  steamship  General  Alrear  was  to 
stop  at  Rosario,  Parana,  (’’orricntes,  and  Asuncion  on  the  trip  up  the 
Paraguay  River.  A  number  of  families  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
went  to  Buenos  Aires  to  join  the  excursion. 


BOLIVIA 

Bolivian  Section,  Aric.a-La  Paz  Railway. — Of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  management  of  the  Bolivian  section  of  the  Arica-La  Paz 
Railway,  recently  turned  over  to  Bolivia  by  Chile,  as  noted  in  these 
pages,  the  President  and  Cabinet  selected  that  of  a  company  formed 
by  Bolivian  capitalists.  The  company  will  manage  the  leased  section 
in  conformity  with  the  protocol  pending  between  Bolivia  and  Chile, 
14‘JiH— “is-  Hull.  11 — q 
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Powerful  radio  station. — An  American  oil  company  holding  a 
large  concession  in  Bolivia  has  been  granted  permission  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  install  a  short-wave  radiotelegraphic  station  in  Yacuiba 
powerful  enough  to  communicate  with  New  York.  The  Government 
and  public  will  also  use  this  station.  The  company  will  erect  for  the 
Government  a  new  radiotelegraphic  station  in  Santa  Cruz  and  will 
repair  that  in  Viacha  so  that  it  can  communicate  with  Yacuiba. 

BRAZIL 

Lloyd  Brasileiro  Steamship  Service. — On  July  4,  1928,  the 
President  of  Brazil  authorized  a  five-year  contract,  renewable  annually, 
with  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  Steamship  Co.  for  trans-Atlantic,  coastwise, 
and  river  navigation  for  which  the  Government  will  pay  18,000  contos 
of  reis  annually  as  a  subvention.  The  contract  covers  the  following 
routes: 

In  the  trans-.\tlantic  service  two  round  trips  will  Ije  made  monthly  between 
Santos  and  Hamburg,  with  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  SSo  Salvador  (Bahia),  Recife 
(Pernambuco),  Leixoes  and  Havre;  in  the  north-south  coastwise  service  two 
monthly  round  trips  will  be  made  between  Mandos  and  Montevideo  with  calls 
at  Itacoatiara,  Obidos,  Santarem,  Beldm,  Fortaleza,  Recife,  SSo  Salvador,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagud,  S5o  Francisco,  and  Rio  Grande;  in 
the  southern  coastwise  service  one  weekly  round  trip  will  be  made  between  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Porto  Alegre  wnth  calls  at  Santos,  Paranagud,  Florianopolis,  Rio 
Grande,  and  Pelotas;  in  the  northern  coastwise  service  there  will  be  one  weekly 
round  trip  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  BeRm  with  calls  at  S5o  Salvador,  Maceid, 
Recife,  Cabedello,  Natal,  Fortaleza,  and  San  Luiz,  and  also  at  Tutoys  on  one  of 
the  weekly  trips.  Other  lines  will  be  run  to  Sergipe,  Laguna,  Lagoa  Mirim,  and 
Matto  Grosso.  Also  there  will  be  monthly  freight  service  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Liverpool,  from  Santos  to  New  York,  from  Santos  to  New  Orleans,  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Tutoya  with  ports  of  call,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Laguna  with  ports 
of  call,  from  Recife  to  Porto  Alegre,  and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Buenos  Aires  or 
Rosario  with  ports  of  call. 

Opening  of  road  from  capital  to  Petropolis. — On  August  25, 
1928,  the  President  of  Brazil,  officially  opened  the  62  kilometers  of 
main  highway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Petropolis,  which  is  to  be  the 
first  stretch  of  the  highway  system  running  to  the  north,  as  this  road 
is  later  to  be  extended  to  Victoria  and  thence  to  other  northern 
cities. 

Highways  in  State  of  Minas  Geraes. — The  amounts  appropri¬ 
ated  for  highways  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  1928  were  1,438,000 
milreis  for  the  conservation  of  roads  in  seven  districts,  and  1,875,000 
milreis  for  nine  isolated  roads.  Aside  from  these  expenditures,  others 
were  incurred  with  the  building  of  new  roads,  such  as  the  extension 
of  the  road  from  Morro  do  Pilar  to  GuanhSes;  the  completion  of 
construction  from  Serra  do  Cip6  to  Concei^ao  do  Serro;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  from  Diamantina  to  Serro.  Almost  all  the  high¬ 
way  bridges  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  109  being  now  in  use  and  40 
more  under  construction. 
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CHILE 

Air  mail. — The  Aviation  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  War  is  making 
preparations  for  the  establishment  of  an  air-mail  service  between 
Santiago  and  Arica,  with  stops  at  Antofagasta  and  Iquique  and  pos¬ 
sibly  also  at  Ovalle  and  Copiapb.  Planes  capable  of  carrying  220 
pounds  of  mail  have  already  been  ordered. 

Santiago  subway. — It  is  reported  that  a  concession  has  been 
granted  a  Chilean  engineer  for  the  construction  of  a  subway  in  San¬ 
tiago,  construction  to  be  commenced  within  five  years. 

COLOMBIA 

Railway  construction. — The  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
Cundinamarca  signed  a  contract  the  latter  part  of  July  with  a  German 
firm  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  which  will  connect  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  with  the  lower  Magdalena.  The  said  com¬ 
pany  also  contracts  to  finish  the  railroad  from  Puerto  Libvano  to 
Villeta  within  two  years,  collecting  therefor  a  fi.xed  sum  for  each 
kilometer  constructed,  and  an  additional  final  sum  in  accordance 
with  the  cost  per  kilometer. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  been  empow'ered  by  law  to 
contract,  by  public  bid,  for  the  construction  of  the  Western  Central 
Railroad  which  will  connect  Bolombolo  and  Canafistula.  All 
domestic  and  foreign  firms  may  take  part  in  the  bidding,  providing 
they  comply  with  the  specified  conditions. 

Important  highways. — Law  16  of  July  6,  1928,  authorizes  the 
Government  to  contract,  by  means  of  public  or  private  bids,  for  the 
construction  of  the  interdepartment  road  which  will  connect  the  cities 
of  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla  and  appropriates  for  this  purpose  a 
minimum  sum  of  220,000  pesos  annually.  The  National  Govern¬ 
ment  may  also  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  road  in  the  southwest,  from  Popayan  to  the  Cauca 
River,  for  which  purpose  an  appropriation  was  made  in  this  year’s 
budget. 

CUBA 

Highways. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  has  recently  ordered 
the  construction  of  the  highway  between  Manzanillo  and  Bayamo  in 
Oriente  Province,  which  will  place  two  important  cities  in  communi¬ 
cation  and  provide  an  outlet  for  agricultural  products.  {Courtesy 
oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Mexican  Aviator  Fierro  in  Habana. — On  August  11,  1928,  the 
Me.xican  aviator  Lieut.  Col.  Roberto  Fierro  arrived  in  Habana  at 
7.45  p.  m.  after  a  1,200-mile  nonstop  flight  from  Balbuena  Field, 
Mexico  City,  in  about  13  hours.  He  was  welcomed  by  three  aviators 
of  the  Cuban  Army,  who  flew  out  to  escort  him  to  the  capital.  He 
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received  a  royal  welcome  from  officials  and  the  populace,  and  spent 
several  days  in  Habana  as  a  guest  whom  Cuba  delighted  to  honor. 

Col.  Fierro  bore  a  message  of  good  will  from  Mexico  to  Cuba. 

ECUADOR 

Land  communications. — The  Government  has  appropriated  40,000  i 

sucres  for  continuing  construction  on  the  Northern  Highway,  which  i 
it  is  expected  to  complete  this  year.  Another  appropriation  of  10,000  I 
sucres  will  be  used  toward  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  ^ 
Manta  to  Santa  Ana. 

Air  mail. — In  accordance  with  the  recent  contract  made  by  the 
Government  with  the  Colombo-German  Aerial  Transportation  Co. 
(Scadta),  air  mail  and  passenger  service  has  been  begun  between 
Ecuadorean  coast  cities  and  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Colombia. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  time  necessary  for  mail  from  Quito  to  reach 
New  York,  which  is  at  present  20  to  25  days,  might  he  cut  in  half  by 
using  air  mail  to  Barranquilla,  from  which  port  there  are  weekly 
boats  to  the  United  States. 

Radio. — See  page  1151.  L 

GUATEMALA  I 

j 

Inauguration  of  radio  station  at  Quezaltenango. — According  ! 

to  press  reports,  the  radio  station  in  Quezaltenango  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  was  officially  opened  for  service  on  June  14,  1928. 

MEXICO 

Activities  of  Department  of  Communications  and  Public 
W  ORKS. — The  following  items  regarding  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  form  part  of  President 
Calles’  annual  message  to  Congress,  read  on  September  1,  1928:  1 

During  the  past  year  the  iM>stal  service  in  Mexico  was  carried  on  through  | 
655  offices,  51  branch  offices,  2,160  agencies,  118  offices  on  trains,  17  transfer 
offices,  978  places  for  sale  of  staiu])s,  and  over  2,342  land,  30  sea,  24  lake,  and  1  j 
air  route,  a  total  distance  of  81,487  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile).  The  ^ 
reeeipts  from  the  service  were  12,674,044.67  pesos  and  the  exj)enditures  11,017,- 
106.34  i>esos,  leaving  a  balance  of  1,656,938.33  i>eso8.  A  system  of  postal  savings 
was  begun  on  Februarj-  5,  1928,  and  counted  as  deposits  on  June  30  the  sum  of 
475,232  pesos,  an  amount  which  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  the  near  future, 
since  beginning  August  1,  1928,  2  i>er  cent  interest  is  being  paid  on  accounts.  a 

The  national  telegraph  service  through  its  513  telegraph,  1  telephone,  and  144 
telegraphonic  offices,  and  24  radiotelegraphic  stations,  handled  during  the  year 
5,588,213  messages,  totaling  136,809,516  words,  or  an  increase  of  6,255,934 
words  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  of  this  branch  of  the  service 
reached  5,371,899  ijesos,  lieing  greater  by  80,696.49  ijesos  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  exiKjnses,  6,699,830.13  jx-sos,  were  70,806.67  j)esos  less. 
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From  the  23,237.4  kilometers  of  national  railways,  of  which  22,881.5  kilometers  j 

were  in  use  during  the  year,  receipts  of  176,189,604.90  pesos  were  reported;  • 

exiwnditures  amounted  to  162,931,441.21  pesos  and  the  net  income,  therefore,  to 
13,258,163.69  pesos,  or  1,322,263.64  pesos  more  than  that  of  the  year  previous.  i 

A  total  of  126  kilometers  of  new  line  was  constructed  during  the  year  and  the 
stretch  on  the  Mexican  Railway  between  Cdrdoba  and  Paso  del  Macho  was  ! 

electrified. 

The  postal,  express,  and  passenger  service  by  airplane  between  Tuxpan  and 
Tampico  to  Mexico  City  covered  351,276  kilometers  in  2,631  flying  hours, 
transporting  more  than  1,800  passengers  and  5,334  kilograms  of  mail  in  1,900 
regular  and  328  special  flights  from  its  inauguration  on  April  15,  1928,  to  the 
end  of  August.  The  Department  of  Civil  Aeronautics  has  granted  permits  for 
aviation  schools  in  Mexico  City,  Guadalajara,  Nuevo  Le6n,  and  the  northern 
district  of  Southern  California,  and  registered  15  airplanes  which  make  daily 
flights  for  recreational  purposes. 

Air  MAIL  SERVICE  BETWEEN  MeXICO  AND  UNITED  STATES. — Six 
monoplanes  were  put  into  use  on  the  air  mail  route  between  Mexico 
City  and  Nuevo  Laredo  upon  its  inauguration  on  October  1,  1928. 

This  route  affords  direct  communication  between  the  Mexican  capital 
and  the  northern  routes  of  the  United  States,  and  cuts  the  time  needed 
for  the  dispatch  of  mail  from  New  York  as  well  as  other  cities  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico  City  exactly 
in  half. 

Contracts  for  highways  awarded. — Information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  American  consulate  in  Mexico  City  that  the 
National  Highway  Commission  has  just  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  about  200  kilometers  on  the  Mexico  City-Nuevo 
Laredo  highway  from  kilometer  84  northward  at  an  expenditure  of 
500,000  pesos;  the  completion  of  stretches  on  the  Acapulco  highway 
from  Tlalpam  to  Topilejo,  on  which  200,000  pesos  will  be  spent, 
and  the  stretch  from  Huajintlan  to  Ta.xco  at  an  authorized  cost  of 
350,000  pesos. 

NICARAGUA 

New  rolling  stock. — The  railway  company  has  received  from 
New  York  two  new  locomotives,  30  dump  cars  for  transporting  stone, 
dirt,  etc.,  to  be  used  along  the  right  of  way,  and  3,000  tons  of  rails. 

More  locomotives  are  to  arrive  next  year. 

Luminous  buoys. — Two  luminous  buoys,  costing  5,000  c6rdobas, 
are  to  be  placed  in  Corinto  Bay  to  mark  the  channel  for  boats  desiring 
to  make  port  after  dark.  Soundings  of  the  whole  bay  have  been 
taken  and  a  chart  made. 

PANAMA 

Highways. — The  press  states  that  four  and  a  half  million  dollars 
will  be  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  Central  high w' ay  from  Santiago 
de  Veraguas,  its  present  terminus,  to  the  city  of  David,  and  con¬ 
siderable  sums  will  be  spent  for  building  and  improving  other  impor- 
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tant  roads,  including  those  from  Panama  City  to  the  town  of  Chepo, 
and  from  Concepcidn  to  the  rich  coffee  district  of  El  Volcan,  Chiriquf 
Province. 

PERU 

Communications  and  transportation. — The  following  facts  were 
taken  from  the  President’s  message  read  before  Congress  on  July  28, 
1928: 

On  January  1,  1928,  air  mail  and  passenger  service  was  opened  between  Lima 
and  Iquitos  connecting  with  the  Lima-San  Ramon  service. 

From  July  1,  1927,  pending  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  agreements 
made  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Postal  Congress,  these  agreements  were 
put  into  effect  for  the  Peruvian  mails  at  the  request  of  the  international  office 
of  the  Pan  .American  Postal  Union.  Postal  money -order  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  Peru,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Spain,  and  also  parcels  post  with 
the  latter  country. 

Present  telegraph  lines  total  16, .540  kilometers.  The  high-power  wireless 
telegraph  stations  being  constructed  at  Cuzco  and  Puerto  Maldonado  are 
expected  to  be  in  service  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Wireless  stations  are  also 
being  constructed  at  Lamas  and  Tarapoto;  when  these  are  completed  others 
will  be  built  in  Tambobamba,  Grau,  Progreso,  Chuquibambilla,  Yanacoa,  and 
Yauri  in  the  Departments  of  Apurimac  and  Cuzco  and  others  at  Chapaja, 
Saposoa  and  Bellavista  in  the  Department  of  San  Martin.  Authorization  has 
lieen  given  for  the  establi.shment  of  long-distanee  telephone  service  within  the 
country. 

The  Government  has  given  to  three  different  companies  authorization  for  air 
transportation  between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  for  Peruvian  coastwise  air 
mail,  passenger  and  freight  service,  and  for  air  service  to  the  ]mncipal  ports  to 
connect  with  steamers.  It  is  hoped  that  these  air  services  will  soon  l)e  in 
oi)eration. 

Railroad  construction  during  the  past  year  throughout  the  Republic  cost 
907,617  Peruvian  pounds  as  against  633,070  Peruvian  pounds  the  previous  year. 
The  Ascope  Railroad  to  the  coal  mines  of  Huayday  is  to  be  completed  this  year 
to  the  terminal,  Cimbrdn,  in  the  Province  of  Cajabamba.  The  Recuay  line  will 
be  extended  to  the  Cards  line  within  the  year.  The  Chuquicara-Cajabambique 
lii»e  providing  an  outlet  for  the  Province  of  Pallasca,  the  branch  from  Barranca 
to  the  Lima-Huacho  line,  and  the  line  from  Tambo  del  Sol  to  Pachitea  are  being 
built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  material  worth  50,000  Peruvian  pounds  having  been 
provided  for  the  latter.  Surveys  for  the  Huancavdlica-Castrovirreina  line  are 
under  way,  as  this  railroad  is  greatly  needed  for  the  development  of  that  region. 
Other  lines  are  under  construction  or  being  planned. 

The  highways  completed  the  past  year  cover  2,071  kilometers,  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  971,433  Peruvian  pounds,  without  counting  the  cost  of  highway  bridges. 
Besides  the  completed  roads  there  are  9,053  kilometers  under  construction  and 
10,880  kilometers  of  highway  to  be  constructed.  The  result  of  this  highway  con¬ 
struction  is  apparent  in  the  increase  of  automobile  imports,  there  now  being 
6,000  automobiles  and  4,605  trucks  and  busses  in  Peru.  The  highway  system 
has  two  main  arteries  north  and  south,  branch  highways  from  seaports  to  the 
interior,  and  roads  bringing  outlying  districts  into  touch  with  railway  stations. 
The  longitudinal  coastal  highway  has  a  total  length  of  3,094  kilometers,  of  which 
2,816  kilometers  are  open  to  traffic.  The  Peruvian  section  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  has  a  total  length  of  2,885  kilometers,  of  which  2,505  kilometers  are 
now  in  use. 
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Yurimaguas  Railroad  and  colonization  concession. — American 
engineers  for  the  Yurimaguas  Railroad,  to  be  built  on  the  concession 
of  more  than  12,500,000  acres  in  eastern  Peru,  left  for  that  country 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  Yurimaguas  railway  is  to  be  part 
of  the  first  transcontinental  transportation  route  across  equatorial 
South  America.  The  railroad,  which  will  cost  about  $300,000,000, 
will  begin  at  Yurimaguas  on  the  Huallaga  River  and  run  to  a  port  on 
the  Pacific  about  700  miles  distant.  The  tract  of  land  to  be  colonized 
and  developed  is  said  to  contain  oil,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other 
minerals.  The  project  is  to  take  more  than  30  years.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  a  steamship  service  running  2,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  and 
Huallaga  Rivers  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad.  The  combined 
services  will  thus  establish  communication  across  the  widest  part  of 
the  continent  200  miles  below  the  Equator.  It  is  said  that  a  tract 
for  the  first  5,000  families  of  colonists  will  be  ready  by  ne.xt  April. 

SALVADOR 

Extension  of  telephone  and  telegraph  service. — See  Presi¬ 
dent  VISITS  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR  IN  SaNTA  AnA,  page  1164. 

UNITED  STATES 

International  aeronautical  conference — At  the  invitation  of 
of  the  United  States  Government  the  first  International  Civil  Aereo- 
nautical  Conference  will  be  held  at  Washington  December  12-14, 
1928.  A  large  attendance  from  many  nations  is  expected. 

URUGUAY 

Number  of  telephones  in  Uruguay. — It  is  reported  that  the 
total  number  of  telephones  in  use  in  Uruguay  on  March  31,  1928, 
was  23,793,  16,236  of  these  being  within  the  Montevideo  city  area. 
The  service  was  materially  extended  during  June,  when  long-distance 
connections  with  Santiago,  Chile,  were  opened,  as  already  noted  in 
these  pages.  At  the  present  time  a  plan  to  modernize  the  whole 
system  is  under  consideration. 

VENEZUELA 

Radiotelegraphic  stations  opened. — At  almost  the  same  time 
on  July  21,  1928,  radiotelegraphic  stations  were  opened  in  Aragua  and 
Maracay.  La  Central,  the  station  in  Maracay,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  its  kind  in  America.  Its  transmitting  station  is 
automatically  connected  with  the  receiving  station  in  Maracay  as 
well  as  the  central  telegraph  station  in  Caracas  by  means  of  the  latest 
devices,  and  has  a  possible  transmission  velocity  of  75  words  a  minute. 
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BRAZIL 

Sao  Paulo  paving. — Extensive  paving;  is  being;  earned  on  in  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  old  types  of  street  surfacing  have  been 
found  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  increased  traffic.  Formerly 
block  paving  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand,  but  this  was  without  sufficient 
foundation  for  modern  demands.  Therefore  compressed  paving 
blocks  are  now  laid  on  a  crushed-stone  base  topped  with  sand,  and  the 
blocks  are  then  bound  in  place  with  asphalt.  Asphalt  macadam  is 
also  being  laid  on  streets  with  lighter  traffic.  The  center  of  the  city 
is  paved  with  asphalt  blocks  laid  in  cement.  Modern  machinery  is 
being  used  for  the  work. 

COLOMBIA 

Distribution  of  a  loan. — The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit  has  reported  that  the  $30,000,000  realized  from  the 
recently  negotiated  loan  has  been  distributed  as  follows: 

Pesos 

Sanitation  of  maritime  ports _  4(K),  (K)0 

National  Ilail\vay.s _ _ _ _ - . -  13,  1H;1,  (MX) 

Construction  of  wliarf  at  Huenaventura _  iitM),  (MK) 

(Canalization  of  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza _ _ _  1,  5(M),  (MM) 

('leaning,  improvement,  maintenance,  and  technical  .study  of  the 

Lower  Magdalena _ _  1,  (MM),  (MM) 

Fluvial  and  maritime  port  works,  Harran((uilta _  S(M),  (MM) 

('leaning,  maintenance  and  technical  .study  of  the  FpiK'r  Magdalena.  500,  (M)0 

Repairs  to  the  Cartagena  dike _  214,  (MM) 

Improvements  to  Magdalena  River  j)orts _  2.50,  (MM) 

Dretlging  of  the  Bocachica  Canal  and  Cartagena  Bay _  1,  3(M),  (MM) 

Port  works  at  Cartagena _  1,  (MK),  000 

Improvements  to  port  of  Tumaco.. _ _  314,  (MM) 

H ighway  construction . . . . .  0,  092,  ()(M) 

Total . . - . - .  30,  0.53,  000 


CUBA 

Commission  on  labor  conditions. — On  August  24,  1928,  the 
Subcommission  for  the  Improvement  of  Laborers’  Living  Condi¬ 
tions,  a  branch  of  the  National  Economic  Commission,  held  its  first 
meeting.  This  subcommission  w'ill  study  the  following  questions: 

Labor  legislation,  with  a  view  to  recommending  needed  changes;  interna¬ 
tional  lal)or  treaties,  both  ratified  and  unratified,  with  recommendations  as  to 
tiational  legislation;  labor  conditions  of  women  and  children  in  the  Republic, 
with  recotnmendatiuns  for  protecting  these  classes  of  workers;  a  plan  for  the 
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extension  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Coinincrce,  and  Labor  to  co|)e  with  increasing  labor  problems;  and  a  plan  for 
collecting  periodic  statistics  on  wages,  workers,  and  hours  of  labor  in  the 
different  industries  in  order  to  secure  a  living  wage  and  the  reduction  of 
unemployment. 

In  a  statement  made  June  21,  1928,  President  Machado  said  that 
he  would  favor  the  establishment  of  a  separate  ministry  of  labor  and 
the  foundin"  of  a  national  federation  of  labor  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

ECUADOR 

Dock  at  Manta. — The  sum  of  60,000  sucres  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  constructing  a  dock  for  the  customs  house  at  Manta, 
chief  port  for  shipping  tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  nuts. 

HONDURAS 

City  hall. — A  new'  city  hall  has  just  been  completed  in  Comay agua 
and  inaugurated  with  due  ceremony. 

PANAMA 

Old  Panama  City  to  be  made  a  park. — The  site  of  the  city  of 
Old  Panama,  five  miles  from  the  present  capital,  is  to  be  made  into  a 
national  park  of  25  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres).  It  was 
declared  a  national  monument  some  years  ago.  The  cathedral  tow'er 
and  thick  stone  w'alls  of  ruined  buildings  still  mark  what  was  once  a 
flourishing  port,  razed  in  1671  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  pirate. 

PARAGUAY 

Housing  and  pension  plan  for  railw  ay  workers. — The  pension 
law  for  railway  workers  provides  for  their  retirement  with  pension 
at  the  age  of  50  after  from  10  to  25  years’  service,  as  well  as  for  the 
retirement  of  those  incapacitated  in  the  service.  Pensions  are  also 
granted  to  the  families  of  deceased  retired  employees,  and  to  the 
families  of  employees  dying  in  the  service.  The  average  number  of 
contributors  to  the  fund  is  600,  and  monthly  pension  payments  are 
made  to  the  amount  of  63,176  pesos  paper.  The  fund  has  reached 
6,410,077  pesos  paper. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  law  is  its  provision  for  loans  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  houses.  The  sum  of  4,567,000  pesos 
has  been  lent  for  this  purpose,  loans  being  made  for  15  or  20  years  at 
8  per  cent  annual  interest. 

URUGUAY 

Street  paving  in  Montevideo. — According  to  statistics  furnished 
by  the  press,  a  total  of  2,820,086  square  meters  (square  meter  equals 
10.28  square  feet)  of  streets  in  Montevideo  have  been  paved  at  an 
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aggregate  expenditure  of  approximately  22,000,000  pesos  during  the 
past  six  calendar  years  and  the  first  three  months  in  1928.  The  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  each  year  was  as  follows: 


Year 

Paving 

stones 

Mac¬ 

adam 

Cement 

.Asphalt 

Mac¬ 

adam 

asphalt 

Cost  in 
pesos 

1922 _ 

Sq.  mtltri 

19,  338 
48,  616 
37,  230 
96,  902 
129,  988 
120,  012 
44,  793 

Sq.  meters 

1,  328 

51,  622 

52,  947 
27,  701 

Sg.  mrleri 

Sq.  tatters 

Sq.  meters 

103,  245 

1,  547,  072 

2,  090,  362 

3,  320,  915 

4,  969,  214 
7,  560,  830 

1923 _ 

120,  731 
101,  694 
146,  183 
331,  456 
673,  219 
266,  031 

1924 _ _ 

70,  767 
156,  578 
137,  459 
139,  632 
18,  227 

1925 . . 

1926 . . 

15,  888 
11,  140 

1927  _ 

1928  ' _ 

1,604 

496,  879 

134,  202 

1,  369,  314 

522,  663 

27,  028 

>  19,  591,  638 

>  First  3  months. 

>  Cost  of  work  effected  during  1928  which  amounted  to  more  than  2,000,000  pe.sos  is  not  included. 


Colonization  centers. — According  to  a  recent  executive  decree, 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  initiate  the  establishment  of  centers 
of  colonization  in  the  Territories  of  Amazonas,  Caqueta,  and  Putu¬ 
mayo.  Each  settlement  will  consist  of  a  director,  1  physician,  3 
clerks,  3  assistant  clerks,  1  disbursing  officer,  and  200  settlers,  who 
will  receive  the  following  aid :  50  pesos  each  monthly  during  the  first 
year,  40  pesos  monthly  during  the  second  year,  and  25  pesos  monthly 
during  the  third  year.  The  said  groups  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  section  of  immigration  and  colonization  of  the  Department  of 
Industry.  Each  colonist  will  be  granted  up  to  75  hectares  of  un¬ 
cultivated  lands  in  the  places  and  locations  decided  upon  by  the 
director  of  the  group,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  section  of  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization  and  the  necessary  legal  procedure.  Each 
colonist  will  be  obligated  to  work  100  days  of  the  year  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  extension  of  the  villages,  devoting  the  rest  of  the  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  lands.  When  he  is  engaged  on  public 
work  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  daily  wage  of  50  centavos. 
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HAITI 

Emigration  prohibited. — On  July  13,  1928,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  issued  a  communique  prohibiting  all  emigration  from  Haiti. 

PARAGUAY 

Aid  to  immigrants. — In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  1928  the 
Homestead  Bureau  in  Asuncion  assisted  and  placed  289  immigrants 
arriving  at  that  port  on  their  own  resources.  Of  this  number  63  were 
minors.  Germans  led  other  nationalities  with  91  persons,  being 
followed  by  Austrians,  who  numbered  36.  Agriculture  was  the 
occupation  of  148  immigrants. 

PERU 

Colonization. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  July  28, 
1928,  the  President  gave  the  following  facts  on  colonization: 

Since  July,  1927,  concessions  for  1,314,302  hectares  of  land  in  the  mountain 
region  have  been  given  for  colonization.  The  Government  furnishes  deeds  to  the 
property  as  soon  as  the  colonists  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  settling  there 
with  their  families  and  of  constructing  the  roads  stipulated  in  the  concessions, 
requirements  fulfilled  so  far  by  324  persons.  On  September  30,  1927,  a  referen¬ 
dum  contract  for  the  sale  of  1,000,000  hectares  of  mountain  land  for  colonization 
was  made  with  a  representative  of  the  Alto  Amazonas  Colonization  Co.  On  April 
23,  1928,  a  colonization  contract  was  made  with  the  Polo  .Americano  Colonization 
Syndicate,  which  proposes  to  bring  3,000  families.  This  company  has  already 
.sent  a  personnel  to  prepare  for  the  immigrants.  The  Government  is  re.serving 
40  hectares  on  the  Satipo  River  for  the  future  city  of  Satipo,  which  will  be  on 
the  main  road  to  Puerto  Ocupa.  In  this  section  coffee  cultivation  is  to  be  devel- 
oj)ed,  10  per  cent  of  the  colonists’  land  being  devoted  to  obligatory  planting  of 
this  crop. 
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BOLIVIA 

Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation. — The  following  figures  from  the 
bank’s  statement  for  June  30,  1928,  appear  in  El  Diario  of  La  Paz 
for  August  24,  1928: 

CASH  IN  THE  BANK 


December,  1927 

i 

June,  1928 

Gold _ 1 

Silver  and  nickel.. _ _ _ _ 

Notes  of  other  banks _ 

Bolivianos  , 
17,  772,  820.  80 
1,  421,  761.  43 
1,  802.  50 

Bolivianos 

17,  787,  820.  80 
1,  439,  973.  62 
1,  089.  00 
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CASH  ABROAD 


Bolivianos 

Bolivianos 

Balance _ 

5,  622,  922.  65 

6,  191,  782.  84 

Sum  to  equal  deposits  in  foreign  currency..! 

88,  636.  40 

50,  121.  16 

Exchange _ _ _ 

1 

7,  557.  54 

11,  105.  04 

Total  cash _ _ 

:  24,  915,  501.  32 

25.  481,  892.  46 

Interest  and  discount  rates  remained  at  9  per  cent  during  the  first 
half  of  1928. 

The  required  40  per  cent  gold  guaranty  of  the  circulation  was 
more  than  met  both  in  December  and  June,  the  figure  for  the  former 
date  being  45.87  per  cent  and  for  the  latter  45.63  per  cent.  The 
currency  circulation  increased  231,136.50  bolivianos  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 

CHILE 

National  finance. — Total  revenues  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1928,  as  reported  by  the  General  Treasury  of  the  Republic,  were 
465,600,000  pesos,  against  419,500,000  pesos  in  the  first  half  of  1927. 
In  addition,  the  amount  of  99,400,000  pesos  was  received  from  loans. 
Expenditures  made  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  budget  were 
471,500,000  pesos,  while  those  on  account  of  the  extraordinarj^  budget 
were  69,200,000  pesos,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  24,300,000  pesos. 

Loan  for  public  w’ORKs. — Last  July  the  Government  floated  an 
internal  loan  of  25,000,000  pesos  for  public  works,  subscriptions  to 
which  passed  60,000,000  pesos.  The  bonds,  which  bear  7  per  cent 
interest  and  were  placed  at  96  net  without  commission,  fall  due 
June  1,  1959,  being  callable  at  par  on  any  interest  date.  Tbe  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  used  to  start  the  extensive  program  of  public  works 
contemplated  by  tbe  Government,  which  includes  buildings,  highways, 
irrigation  w'orks,  railways,  sewers,  city  water  plants,  and  flood  defense. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Public  debt. — The  report  presented  to  Congress  by  tbe  Account¬ 
ing  Office  of  the  Dominican  Republic  gives  the  state  of  the  public 
debt  on  December  31,  1927,  as  $15,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 


1927  bond  issue,  first  stjries _ $6,  700,  000 

1922  bond  issue,  second  series _  3,  300,  000 

1926  lK>nd  issue,  first  scries _  5,  000,  0(M) 

Total . . 15,  000,  0(M) 


GUATEMALA 

I.MPORT  A.ND  EXPORT  DUTIES. — According  to  data  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  for  1928  and  reprinted 
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by  the  press,  an  increase  of  1,255,346.12  quetzales  is  shown  in  import 
duties  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  over  the  collections  of 
the  preceding  year.  Even  taking  into  consideration  that  almost 
25  per  cent  of  the  increase  was  due  to  higher  consular  duties,  the  figures 
still  show  a  healthy  trade  condition,  being  greater  by  approximately 
15  per  cent  than  those  reported  for  the  previous  year.  Compared 
with  recent  years  they  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Import  duties  ^ 

1 

\ear 

Import  duties 

Quetzales 

Quelzales 

1920 . . 

...  2,031,007.78 

1924 _ _ 

3,  341,  336.  94 

1921 _ 

...j  1,838,899.37 

1925 . . 

4,  294,  493.  79 

1922 _ _ 

...  2,096,805.76 

1926-27 . . 

:  5,  344,  653.  88 

1923 _ 

...|  2,374,443.71 

1927-28 _ _ _ 

j  6,  600,  000.  00 

Export  duties  during  the  same  period  showed  the  following  move¬ 
ment: 


Year  | 

I' 

Export  duties 

Year 

Export  duties 

1920.. . 1 

QuetzaU’s  | 

1,  348,  617.  72  I 

1924 . . . . 

Quetzales 

1,  436,  437.  61 

1921 _ _ _ _ 

1,  018,  226.  38  1 

1925 _ _ 

2,  099,  392.  72 

1922 . . . 

:  1,  053,  543.  18 

1926-27 _ 

2,  237,  468.  98 

1923 . 

:  1,  121,  182.  82 

1927-28 . . 

2,  200,  000.  00 

1 

Statutes  of  mortgage  bank  approved. — See  page  1151. 


HAITI 


Budget. — The  ordinary  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1928,  was  passed  in  July  by  the  legislative  body.  The 
expenditures  authorized  in  the  budget  are  as  follows: 


Oourdi's 

l’ul)lic  (te»)t . .  12,  52S,  HS5.  O.'j 

Foroinii  relations _  577,  liOO.  (M) 

Finance _  .  1104,  OKO.  00 

(’oinmerce _  275,  340.  00 

Interior . .  1 1,  lOH,  2S0.  40 

Fnblic  works _  5,  502,  440.  (Ml 

.lust ice _  1,.312,  75,5.  00 


Gourdes 

.Vgriculture _  2,  514,  910.  00 

Labor _  020,  000.  00 

Public  instruction _  2,  131,  008.  00 

Religion . .  422,587.50 

Total _  37,898,485.95 


The  estimates  of  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Customs  revenues . — . . . 

Internal  revenues. . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  receipts . 


Gourdes 

33.  000,  000.  00 
4,  000,  (KM).  tX) 
300,  (KK).  00 


Total 


37,  (KK),  000.  00 
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MEXICO 

Deposits  and  circulation  of  notes  of  Bank  of  Mexico. — On 
July  30,  1928,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  President  Calles  in 
his  address  to  Congress  on  September  1,  1928,  deposits  in  the  Bank 
of  Mexico  for  a  period  of  time  less  than  30  days  amounted  to 
34,262,403  pesos,  those  for  a  longer  period  being  2,238,985  pesos. 
Bills  of  the  bank’s  emission  in  circulation  on  that  date  were  reported 
to  reach  the  amount  of  2,273,865  pesos. 

NICARAGUA 

Budget  surplus. — The  balance  in  the  General  Revenues  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  closing 
June  30,  1928,  w'as  969,798  c6rdobas.  This  sum  was  allotted  chiefly 


for  the  following  purposes: 

Cordobas 

.Advance  for  the  National  Guard  (100,000  c6rdobas)  and  for  the 

elections  in  April  (25,000  cdrdobas) _  125,  000.  00 

Advance  for  paving,  April _  42,  000.  00 

Elections _  165,  000.  00 

Paving  and  water _  110,000.00 

National  Guard _  425,  000.  00 

Payments  abroad _  13,  361.  10 

Public  health,  an  increase  of  12,230  cdrdobas  over  the  original  allot¬ 
ment  of  30,270  c6rdobas _  42,  .500.  00 

Courts  of  Matagalpa  and  Chinandega _  7,  062.  00 

Armaments _  13,  .500.  00 

Merchandise  purchased  from  the  Government  of  Salvador _  10,  000.  00 

War  pensions _  5,  000.  00 


PARAGUAY 


National  debt. — The  national  debt  on  July  31,  1928,  is  reported 
to  have  been  as  follows: 


Pesos  Kold  Pesos  patter 

Foreign  debt _  4,  469,  02i.  37  _ 

Internal  debt _  2,  034,  877.  12  27,  267, 178.  74 

Ck)nsolidated.. . . .  1,547,861.40  19,431,267.38 

Floating _ _ _  487,015.72  8,835,911.36 

Total  national  debt _ _ _  6,  503,  898.  49  27,  267, 178.  74 


Internal  revenue. — Internal-revenue  receipts  for  the  first  half  of 
1928  w'ere  3,456  pesos  gold  and  33,083,631  pesos  paper  against  2,779 
pesos  gold  and  26,688,103  pesos  paper  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
1927. 
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SALVADOR 

Budget. — The  following  budget  was  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1928: 


RECEIPTS 


Customs:  Colones 

Import  duties _  11,060,000.00 

Export  duties _  2,  936,  000.  00 


Internal  revenue  and  taxes: 

Liquors _  4,  435,  000.  00 

Stamped  paper  and  revenue  stamps _  713,  000.  00 

Direct  taxes _  1,  600,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous _  1,  234,  000.  00 

Services _  L  074,  000.  00 

National  property _  80,  000.  00 


Colones 


13,  996,  000.  00 


9,  136,  000.  00 


23,  132,  000.  00 

EXPENDITURES 


National  Assembly _ 

Presidency  of  the  Republic... 
Government  departments; 

Interior _ 

Labor _ 

Promotion _ 

.Agriculture . . . 

Public  instruction _ 

Foreign  affairs _ 

Justice _ 

Charity _ 

Public  health _ 

Treasury.. . 

Public  credit _ 

Industry  and  commerce. 
War,  navy,  and  aviation 
General  ministry _ 


69,  905.  00 
150,  030.  00 

3,  006,  336.  30 
11,280.00 

2,  551,  850.  00 
95,  200.  00 

2,  126,  064.  00 
643,  088.  98 

1,  069,  467.  50 
699,  880.  00 
310,  200.  00 

1,  721,  113.  00 

7,  000,  000.  00 
45,  000.  00 

3,  503,  071.  00 

200,  000.  00 

-  23,  202,  485.  78 


URUGUAY 

Growth  of  Bank  of  the  Republic. — Evidence  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  since  its  creation  in 
1896  was  graphically  shown  by  the  publication  in  the  press  of  July 
30,  1928,  of  statistics  showing  the  condition  of  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  1927  in  comparison  to  that  of  its  initial  year  of  operation.  As 
revealed  by  the  condensed  table  below,  its  capital  stock  is  over  five 
times  greater,  its  circulation  of  bills  over  fifty  times  greater,  its  deposits 
fifty  times  greater,  its  gold  coin  on  hand  almost  thirty  times  greater, 
and  its  loans  twenty  times  greater  than  in  1896. 
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Year  1896  1906  I  1916  1926  1927 


Pmo»  Pesos  ;  Pesos  Pesos  Pesos 

Capitalslook . i  5.000.000  5,326,600.51,  14, 891.  .528.  29  25,822.036.03  26, 067,  779.  .50 

Bills  in  circulation .  1,431,220  11.131.366.00  36,  .56,5. 084. 00  67,610,680.00  71.786,838.00 

Di-ixjsits . I  I,22.M91  6.213,800.00  19.392,476.00  69,742.672  00  79,236.107.00 

Ix)ans .  5,  ,564. 777  14,417.698.00  3.5.949,403.00  104,899,967.00  117,757.586.00 

Gold  coin .  2055.a59  8,  4.36.  .521.  00  29.6.51.430.00  54,939,866.00  ,  57,355,342  00 

Xct  profits .  1,069  '  448,672.00  1,281.789.00  2  371,856.00  j  2  27.5.396.00 


Mortgage  loans. — According;  to  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
mortgage  loans  to  the  value  of  23,366,629  pesos  were  made  in  Uruguay 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1928,  the  cancellations  during  the  same 
period  amounting  to  20,773,846  pesos. 

Increase  in  taxes  collected. — The  total  amount  collected  from 
the  tax  on  bills  of  exchange  during  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1928, 
is  reported  to  have  been  2,102,737.21  pesos.  In  the  same  period  of 
1927  only  1,944,031.14  pesos  were  received. 

VENEZUELA 

Loans  by  new  agricultural  bank. — It  was  reported  on  August  5, 
1928,  that  since  the  date  of  its  Inauguration  credit  amounting  to 
1,265,000  bolivars  had  been  extended  by  the  recently  opened  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Livestock  Bank  in  Maracay.  These  loans,  of  which 
there  were  40  in  all,  represent  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
applications  received  during  that  time. 


ARGENTINA 

School  facts. — The  following  school  facts  were  published  in  the 
press : 


In  .July  the  Xational  Council  of  Education  resolved  to  establish  54  national 
schools  in  the  Provinces  of  Corrientes,  Cataniarca,  C6rdoba,  Entre  Rios,  Salta, 
Jujuy,  Buenos  •■Vires,  and  Santiago  del  Estero. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Lanari,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  is  the 
author  of  a  plan  recently  approved  by  the  council  for  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
plementary  classes  for  adult  illiterates  in  various  places  in  the  territories  of 
Misiones,  the  Chaco,  Pampa,  Neuqu6n,  Rio  Negro,  Chubut,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
The  curriculum  will  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ethics,  Argentine  history 
and  geograjihy,  notions  of  the  national  constitution,  and  courses  for  women  in 
laundry  work,  dressmaking,  machine  sewing,  cooking,  and  typewriting;  and  for 
men  in  bookkeejiing,  accounting,  industrial  drawing,  and  typewriting. 


Students’  residence  in  Paris. — The  Argentine  students’  residence 
jn  the  University  City  of  Paris,  France,  was  formally  opened  on  June 
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28.  Senor  Otto  Bemberji  donated  3,500,000  francs  for  the  building 
and  its  furnishings.  The  students  who  are  to  live  in  this  residence  are 
chosen  from  among  the  Argentines  attending  the  University  of  Paris 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  president. 

First  national.  ENTO.MOLor.iCAL  exposition. — In  September, 
1928,  the  first  national  entomological  exposition  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Entomological  Society. 
Accurate  data  on  the  specimens,  including  the  date  and  place  of  the 
discovery  of  the  insect.  Mere  requested. 

National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. — The  competition  for  designs 
for  a  building  to  house  the  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Buenos 
Aires  closed  on  July  31,  1928.  The  Central  Society  of  Argentine 
Architects  cooperated  with  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  organization  of  the 
competition. 

BOLIVIA 

School  notes. — According  to  the  1927  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  office  of  the  director  general  of  instruction 
reorganized  the  following  schools;  Those  in  Sucre,  the  Higher 
National  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Commerce,  and  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  New  schools  were  opened  in  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  and 
Santa  Cruz.  The  kindergartens  have  received  new  regulations  and 
curricula,  based  in  part  on  the  Decroly  method.  Lectures  on  peda¬ 
gogy  and  methods  were  delivered  for  teachei's.  Pamphlets  explaining 
physical  exercises  for  children  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades 
were  published.  The  Bolivian  Boy  Scout  laws  have  been  issued,  to 
serve  as  an  aid  in  organizing  more  scout  groups.  The  Code  of  Ethics 
for  the  Bolivian  Schools,  in  which  the  principal  duties  of  the  child 
are  explained,  has  been  published  and  distributed.  A  rural  agri¬ 
cultural  school  requiring  primary  education  for  entrance  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  Obrajes,  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Murillo.  The  Simon  Bolivar  Library  of  La  Paz  was  founded; 
this,  according  to  the  report,  “will  be  a  book  museum  where  future 
generations  will  be  able  to  consult  American  publications  dating  from 
the  present  day.” 

National  courses  of  study. — Uniform  courses  of  study  for  kin¬ 
dergartens,  city  and  rural  primary  schools,  vocational  schools,  and 
secondary  schools  will  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1929,  in  the 
respective  institutions  throughout  the  Republic,  whether  they  are 
public  or  private. 

BRAZIL 

School  for  abnormal  children. — A  school  for  abnormal  chil¬ 
dren  has  recently  been  established  in  Petropolis.  The  school,  man- 
14218— 28— Bull.  11 - 7 
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aged  under  a  system  in  use  in  Belgium,  is  giving  good  results  though 
it  has  been  open  but  a  short  time. 

CHILE 

Peruvian  musician  in  Santiago. — One  of  the  recent  noteworthy 
ev'ents  in  Santiago  musical  circles  was  the  appearance  of  the  Peruvian 
composer  and  pianist  Senor  Carlos  Valderrama,  who  is  an  authority 
on  the  indigenous  music  of  his  country.  The  warm  welcome  ac¬ 
corded  Senor  Valderrama  was  a  tribute  both  to  his  artistic  ability 
and  to  the  recent  rapprochement  between  the  neighboring  Republics. 

Public  secondary  boarding  school. — A  group  of  buildings  is  to 
be  erected  in  Santiago  to  serve  as  a  secondary  school  for  girls  from 
the  Provinces  who  are  not  within  reach  of  a  day  school  of  this  rank. 
The  school  will  be  on  the  cottage  plan,  a  group  of  girls  living  under 
the  care  of  teachers  in  each  house.  There  will  also  be  laboratories, 
a  gymnasium,  lihraiy',  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields,  and  gardens. 

COLOMBIA 

Julio  Flores  School. — Law  13,  of  July  5,  1928,  authorizes  the 
purchase  by  the  nation  of  the  house  in  which  Julio  Flores  was  born, 
in  the  city  of  Chiquinquirii.  A  model  building  for  a  primar\’  and 
vocational  school  will  be  constructed  there  and  sustained  by  the 
Government  in  memory  of  that  noted  poet. 

Domestic  science  school. — A  proposed  law  has  been  presented 
to  Congress  providing  that  the  nation  give  a  subvention  to  any 
department  establishing  a  school  for  teaching  women  occupations 
befitting  their  sex,  including  nursing. 

Archaeological  specimens  donated  by  Mexico. — Courteously 
responding  to  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in  that  country, 
the  National  Museum  of  Me.xico  has  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
Bogota  25  reproductions  of  very  interesting  archaeological  specimens 
for  the  study  of  the  Mexican  aboriginal  civilizations. 

COSTA  RICA 

Agricultural  course  available  to  poor. — Arrangements  were 
recently  made  by  the  National  Agricultural  School  w'herehy  poor 
students  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  afford  an  education  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  that  school.  Such  students  will 
attend  class  for  two  hours  each  day  and  be  provided  with  remuner¬ 
ative  work  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Kducatio.nal  mission  from  Europe. — A  decree  of  June  20  pro¬ 
vides  for  engaging  four  European  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools 
and  extension  work,  to  teach  the  following  subjects:  Mathematics 
and  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences  (especially 
geology). 
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School  legislation  to  be  revised. — A  council  of  primary 
education  composed  of  five  members  appointed  for  6-year  periods 
has  been  recently  formed  to  revise  educational  laws  and  curricula. 

CUBA 

International  Congress  of  Universities. — The  organizing 
committee  of  the  International  Congress  of  Universities  announced 
in  July  that  the  congress  would  be  held  in  Habana  from  February 
15  to  24,  1930.  The  program  and  regulations  will  be  prepared  in 
the  near  future.  Members  of  the  congress  will  be  delegates  of  insti¬ 
tutions  adhering  to  the  congress  and  those  appointed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Habana.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Bovs’  REFORM  SCHOOL. — The  Government  proposes  to  establish 
a  new  reform  school  for  boys  as  a  model  institution  to  supplant  that 
in  use  at  Guanajay.  Construction  will  soon  be  begun  on  a  school 
to  accommodate  403  boys  who  will  be  taught  elementary  subjects 
and  a  trade.  The  athletic  grounds  of  the  institution  will  give  an 
opportunity  for  sports  and  physical  training.  {Courtesy  of  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

ECUADOR 

Monument  to  Bolivar. — Last  August  the  e.xecutive  committee  of 
the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Ecuador  fixed  the  bases  for  the  erection  in 
Quito  of  the  monument  to  Bolivar,  the  Liberator.  The  design  for 
the  monument  will  be  chosen  through  an  international  competition 
held  in  Paris  by  a  committee  composed  of  two  persons  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Ecuador  in  France,  and  the  Bolivarian  society.  This 
committee  will  associate  with  itself  four  art  experts  to  choose  the 
prize-winning  work,  specify  the  exact  conditions  for  the  competition, 
and  draw  up  the  contract  with  the  sculptor  thereof.  It  is  expected 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  monument,  including  its  erection  in  the 
Plaza  de  la  Alameda  in  Quito,  will  cost  400,000  sucres,  or  $80,000. 

GUATEMALA 

Library  exchange. — Acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  200  books 
from  the  National  Library  of  Uruguay  was  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Library  of  Guatemala  on  July  9,  1928.  The  collection, 
whiidi  includes  works  by  such  well-known  authors  as  Alfonsina 
Storni,  Luisa  Luisi,  Delmira  Agustini,  Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  Rod6, 
Florencio  Sanchez,  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  and  many  others,  is  one 
of  the  many  composed  of  representative  l^ruguayan  works  that  are 
being  sent  by  the  National  Library  in  Montevideo  to  other  American 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  library  exchange  and  pro¬ 
moting  a  spirit  of  international  friendship.  A  similar  collection  con¬ 
taining  300  works  by  Guatemalan  authors  has  been  sent  to  the 
library  in  Montevideo. 
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Opening  of  industrial  school. — More  than  3,000  children  as 
well  as  many  other  persons,  ineludinp;  President  Chacon  and  members 
of  his  cabinet,  were  present  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
recently  completed  industrial  school  in  Guatemala  City  on  June  30, 
1928. 

Pottery  figurines. — Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
the  description  in  Art  and  Archeology,  Washington,  September,  1928, 
of  eight  pottery  figurines  recently  seen  in  a  private  collection  in 
Guatemala.  Made  of  baked  pottery  of  rather  crude  construction 
and  painted  in  many  colors,  they  represent  a  unique  type  of  which, 
as  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  other  examples  have  not  up  to  the 
present  time  been  reported.  Although  as  yet  little  has  been  decided 
regarding  their  identity,  their  costumes,  which  are  those  of  medieval 
Europe  rather  than  indigenous  America,  definitely  place  them  in  the 
post -conquest  period. 

HAITI 

Summer  school  for  teachers  of  agriculture. — More  than  200 
teachers  assembled  July  30  in  the  agricultural  college  at  Damien  to 
begin  a  regularly  organized  summer  school.  Practically  all  of  them 
had  been  students  there  at  some  time  during  the  past  four  years. 
The  summer  school  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  offering  further 
training  for  these  teachers;  more  than  100  of  them  have  been  at  work 
in  the  industrial  schools  of  the  agricultural  service  and  approximately 
the  same  number  in  the  farm  schools.  Features  of  the  summer  school 
program  which  should  be  noted  are: 

(а)  Demonstration  of  farm  practices,  such  as  irrigation,  l>udding,  grafting,  cul¬ 
tivation,  handling  of  milk,  etc. 

(б)  Demonstration  and  practice  in  the  shops  in  woodworking,  forge  work,  shoe¬ 
making,  tailoring,  sheet-metal  work,  etc. 

(c)  Demonstration  teaching.  An  elementary  school  is  operated  in  connection 
with  the  summer  .school  classes  and  taught  under  sni)ervision. 

(d)  A  special  course  of  nine  lectures  in  hygiene  given  by  ineml)ers  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  service.  These  lectures  cover  the  princi]>al  diseases  found  in  Haiti  and  the 
general  features  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

(c)  Courses  in  educational  methods  and  demonstration,  in  which  problems 
arising  from  the  past  j’ear’s  ex|KTience  are  used  as  a  basis  for  st»idy  and  discussion. 

(Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Fitiancial  Adviser-General  Rc'ceiver,  Port  au  Prince, 
July,  1928.) 

HONDURAS 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Literacy. — A  society  for  the 
promotion  of  literacy,  founded  in  Tegucigalpa  under  the  jiresidency 
of  Don  Manuel  Torres  Kamos,  proposes  to  work  for  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  among  the  working  classes  and  for  their  instruction  in  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 
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MEXICO 

Congress  of  Music. — The  Second  National  Congress  of  Music 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National  Preparatory  School  in 
Mexico  City  from  September  2  to  September  8,  1928. 

N-^tional  confederation  of  parent-teacher  associations. — 
After  a  careful  study  and  in  consideration  of  the  results  obtained 
through  the  social  work  carried  on  by  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  City,  a  plan  for  the  launching  of  the  necessary  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  organization  of  a  national  confederation  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Education  on  August  10,  1928,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  association  of 
47,000  members  in  the  Federal  district  sanctioned.  It  is  believed  in 
educational  circles  that  this  will  be  a  forward  step  toward  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education  and  child  welfare,  hastening  the  day  when  the 
school  will  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  extension  of  the  home. 
Reports  show  that  during  1927  the  parent-teachers  associations  spent 
67,000  pesos  for  charitable  purposes. 

Kindergarten  classes. — Special  classes  for  kindergarten  teachers 
were  given  in  an  institute  held  during  August  in  Mexico  City  by  the 
Department  of  Education  with  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  system 
of  kindergarten  instruction  throughout  the  country.  The  course 
included  classes  devoted  to  the  study  of  child  psychology  and  sociology, 
literature  for  children,  and  games. 

Educational  week. — The  week  beginning  August  27,  1928,  was 
set  apart  as  educational  w'eek  in  the  schools  of  Mexico  City.  Special 
programs  to  which  the  parents  of  the  children  w'ere  invited  were  held, 
lectures  on  the  need  for  combating  illiteracy  delivered,  and  libraries 
opened  in  the  various  schools. 

NICARAGUA 

National  review. — The  Government  has  engaged  Senor  Genaro 
Lugo  to  edit  a  monthly  illustrated  review  of  Nicaraguan  geography, 
history,  archeology,  and  industry.  The  magazine,  which  will  bear 
the  title  RecopUacidn,  will  devote  especial  attention  to  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  among  w'hich  it  is  hoped  to  publish  those  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Licenciado  Jeronimo  P^rez. 

Corresponding  Acade.my  of  Letters. — The  Royal  Spanish  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Letters  has  recently  created  a  corresponding  academy  in 
Nicaragua,  naming  as  charter  members  seven  persons  from  among 
those  Nicaraguans  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  litera¬ 
ture.  They  are;  Monsignor  Jos6  Antonio  Lezcano  y  Ortega,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Nicaragua,  Doctors  Alfonso  Ayon,  Francisco  Paniagua 
Prado,  Luis  II.  Debayle,  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  Carlos  Cuadra 
Pasos,  and  Manuel  Maldonado.  After  organizing  and  installing  the 
academy,  this  nucleus  w'ill  elect  11  other  men  of  letters  to  complete 
the  membership  of  18. 
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PARAGUAY 

Paraguayan-Argentine  Cultural  Institute. — This  institute, 
created  recently  in  the  city  of  Asunci6n  to  further  intellectual  relations 
between  the  two  countries  concerned, received  in  August  a  collection  of 
2,000  works  by  Argentine  authors  which  was  presented  by  a  special  del¬ 
egation  of  Ai^entine  professors.  The  institute  has  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  National  University  of  Paraguay  to  furnish  space  for  its  offices. 

SALVADOR 

Costa  Rica  School. — The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
named  a  school  in  San  Salvador  in  honor  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  a  compliment  reciprocated  by  the  latter’s  christening  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  San  Jos4  the  Salvador  School,  Both  were  to  he 
opened  on  September  15,  the  anniversary  of  Central.  American 
independence. 

URUGUAY 

Vacation  course  for  teachers. — Five  hundred  and  seven  teach¬ 
ers  enrolled  in  last  summer’s  vacation  course  held  in  Montevideo,  in 
which  the  following  subjects  were  offered:  Education,  mathematics, 
free-hand  drawing,  decorative  drawing,  ethics  and  experimental 
psychology,  sociology  and  political  economy,  literature,  natural 
sciences,  contemporary  history  of  the  Americas,  history  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Uruguay,  contemporary  universal  history,  manual  training 
and  bookbinding,  singing,  physics  and  chemistry,  agriculture,  and 
basketry.  Among  the  lecturers  was  the  well-known  poetess,  Juana 
de  Ibarbourou,  who  spoke  on  literature. 

School  statistics. — According  to  statistics  for  1927  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  president  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  regis¬ 
tration  in  1,296  public  schools  in  charge  of  3,722  teachers  was  145,105, 
the  average  attendance  being  106,379,  while  in  158  private  schools 
the  registration  was  20,152. 

Gift  of  scientific  library. — It  was  announced  by  the  e.xecutive 
board  of  the  Medical  School  on  August  23,  1928,  that  the  school  had 
been  made  the  recipient  of  a  valuable  legacy  in  the  form  of  a  complete 
scientific  library  containing  more  than  5,000  volumes,  together  with 
Rontgen  ray  and  other  apparatus  belonging  to  the  late  Doctor 
Ricaldoni.  Works  in  the  collection  having  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
neurology  will  be  used  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  library  for  the  students 
in  the  clinical  hospital. 

Enrollment  in  night  schools. — According  to  data  recently 
received,  there  are  at  present  6,700  pupils  enrolled  in  the  night  schools 
of  Uruguay;  teachers  number  97  and  the  courses,  which  include 
besides  those  of  the  ordinary  curriculum,  the  study  of  languages, 
drawing,  stenography,  typewriting,  needlework,  and  dressmaking, 
total  64.  Of  this  number  33  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  5,335 
pupils — 2,675  men  and  2,660  women — are  in  Montevideo. 
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VENEZUELA 

Contribution  of  Venezuelan  to  Congress  of  Americanists. — 
The  Bulletin  was  recently  put  in  receipt  of  the  learned  study  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  noted  Venezuelan  etymologist,  Dr.  Julio  C.  Salas,  at 
the  Twenty-third  International  Congress  of  Americanists  held  in  New 
York.  This  thesis  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  w’ords  from  the 
indigenous  languages  and  dialects  of  America  with  those  of  languages 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  and  suggests  the  close  relation  between 
the  vocabularies  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  religion, 
as  also  the  striking  similarity  of  all  religions,  and  consequently  the 
words  in  which  the  respective  traditions  and  beliefs  find  expres¬ 
sion.  The  Bulletin  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this  work, 
which  also  includes  several  valuable  observations  on  words  found  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Dictionary,  and  congratulates  the  author  on  his 
contribution  to  science. 
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Antimalaria  and  hookworm  section. — The  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  in  Argentina  has  a  special  section  directing  a 
campaign  against  malaria  and  hookworm.  This  office  has  recently 
published  a  report  containing  statistics  and  a  description  of  the  work 
In  the  Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy  during  1926,  1927, 
and  1928.  Much  has  been  done  by  drainage  to  reduce  breeding 
places  for  mosquitoes  and  by  oiling  ponds  and  using  Paris  green  for 
the  destruction  of  the  larvae.  The  report  also  refers  to  the  assistance 
offered  in  this  work  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  the  endemic 
zone  of  the  Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  Jujuy,  Catamarca,  La 
Rioja,  and  Santiago  del  Estero,  there  are  35  dispensaries  and  34 
physicians  aided  by  63  assistants.  During  1927,  2,147,848  grams  of 
quinine  were  used,  the  patients  numbering  154,672,  of  whom  138,209 
were  chronic  cases  and  16,463  had  new  infections.  The  percentage 
of  new  cases  is  being  reduced  annually.  The  hookworm  campaign  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  with  special  attention  to  the 
Province  of  Corrientes  where  most  of  the  departments  are  affected  to 
70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  population.  Public  health  centers  for  this 
campaign  have  been  established  in  the  capital  city,  Corrientes,  and 
in  San  Luis,  Saladas,  and  Empedrado,  from  which  points  the  work  is 
being  extended. 
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Rat  extermixatiox. — The  inunicipality  of  Buenos  Aires  recently 
added  to  the  200  laborers  of  the  hoard  of  public  health  five  jjroups  of 
10  workmen  each  to  kill  rats  for  the  prevention  of  bubonic  plajjue, 
and  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  10,000  pesos  from  the  sum  of 
150,000  pesos  set  aside  for  this  work,  part  of  which  is  to  be  used  as 
bounties  to  private  individuals  at  the  rate  of  10  centavos  per  dead  rat. 

BRAZIL 

Red  Cross  Hospital. — The  Red  Cross  of  Pernambuco  is  buildintr 
in  Recife  a  fine  maternity  hospital,  which  is  to  be  opened  on 
January  1,  1929.  The  large  four-story  building  will  be  equipped  to 
care  for  many  mothers  and  their  babies. 

School  of  Nursing. — The  Dona  Anna  Nery  School  of  Nursing 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
recently  opened  its  new  wing  of  classrooms.  It  also  contains  lecture 
halls  and  laboratories.  While  in  training  the  nurses,  whose  tuition 
is  free,  receive  IfiO  milreis  monthly  for  their  minor  expenses.  After 
graduation  they  find  good  positions  in  hospitals,  sanitariums,  and 
public  schools. 

chile 

Workers’  housing. — The  following  figures  on  houses  erected  or 
under  construction  on  June  30,  1928,  in  accordance  with  Law  No. 
308  (which  offers  facilities  for  the  erection  of  low-priced  dwellings) 
are  given  in  FJ^tadt^tica  Chih  na  for  June,  1928; 


Owned  by — 

Value  of 

Loans  from  Mortgage 
Bank 

Indi¬ 

viduals 

Societies 

buildinfcs 

Individuals  ^ 

Societies 

i 

Ptsot 

Pesos 

1  Pesos 

Finished . . . . . 

674 

1,293 

36,100,000 

11,  .300, 000 

1  21,. m  000 

Under  eonstruetion _ _ _ _ 

4.57 

L.Mfi  ■ 

4.3, 600, 000 

6,200,000 

,  37,100,000 

.\pplirations  on  file . 

234 

1 

1,489 

33,200,000 

400,000 

1  6,600,000 

The  2,003  houses  under' construction  on  June  30  last  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  In  Santiago,  1,494  houses  with  5,251  rooms;  in 
Valparaiso,  164  houses  with  635  rooms;  in  Vina  del  Mar,  24  houses 
with  65  rooms;  in  San  Bernardo,  238  houses  with  830  rooms;  and  in 
Concepcion,  83  houses  with  258  rooms. 

COLOMBIA 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. — The  Bogota  branch  of  this 
beneficent  society  founds  and  sustains  free  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  Sunday  schools,  free  libraries,  vocational  workshops. 
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students’  lunch  rooms,  clubs  for  apprentices,  cheap  restaurants,  and 
savinp:s  banks,  and  is  especially  interested  in  providing  gardens  and 
houses  for  workers.  During  1927  it  distributed  among  the  destitute 
in  Bogota  the  sum  of  39,528  pesos,  and  in  the  entire  Republic,  130,000 
pesos.  In  the  five  schools  and  workshops  which  it  maintains  in 
Bogota  it  gave  free  instruction  to  more  than  1,200  children.  It 
visited  and  permanently  assisted  317  poor  families,  with  2,060  mem¬ 
bers.  On  May  1,  1927,  it  opened  eight  new  cottages  for  poor  fami¬ 
lies,  and  in  August,  1928,  it  opened  16  more  comfortable,  healthful 
houses,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  surrounded  by  flowers. 
Moreover,  in  17  years  the  society  has  constructed  in  Bogota  nearly 
a  hundred  small  dwellings,  housing  more  than  800  persons,  while  in 
numerous  other  Colombian  cities  it  has  erected  400  cottages,  shelter¬ 
ing  more  than  3,000  persons. 

COSTA  RICA 

Girls’  Reformatory. — Situated  on  a  hectare  (hectare  equals  2.47 
acres)  of  land  at  Guadalupe,  the  newly  constructed  Girls’  Reforma¬ 
tory  is  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  the  social  welfare  work 
being  carried  on  in  Costa  Rica  at  the  present  time.  Built  to  accom¬ 
modate  as  many  as  500  girls  at  once,  the  reformatory  with  its  large 
patios,  broad  corridors,  healthful  dormitories,  classrooms,  and  offices, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Moreover,  here,  in  the  midst  of  wholesome 
surroundings  the  girls  are  given  an  opportunity  for  instruction  in 
the  domestic  and  vocational  arts  as  well  as  in  academic  subjects 
under  the  diligent  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  whose 
charge  the  institution  has  been  placed  by  the  Government. 

Sanitary  improvements. — According  to  reports  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health,  112  new  sewer  connections  were  made  in 
the  city  of  San  Jos6  from  June  1  to  August  20,  1928.  This  is  a  worthy 
testimony  to  the  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  see  that  all  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced. 

CUBA 

Cancer  institute. — A  cancer  institute  under  the  charge  of  spe¬ 
cialists  is  soon  to  be  installed  in  the  General  Calixto  Garcia  Hospital 
of  Habana  The  institute  will  serve  as  a  center  for  treatment  of 
all  forms  of  cancer  in  the  poor  all  over  the  Republic ;  as  a  center  for 
study  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer  for  all  physicians 
in  the  Republic;  and  as  a  center  of  inv'estigation  into  the  causes  of 
cancer.  There  will  be  a  dispensary  for  out-patients  and  four  wards 
for  hospital  cases.  The  dispensary  will  be  equipped  with  radio¬ 
therapy  apparatus.  (Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Tuberculosis  institute. — Construction  is  soon  to  be  commenced 
on  the  Institute  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  the  first  section  to  be 
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in  Habana,  with  others  in  the  six  Provinces.  The  100,000-peso 
building  in  the  Capital  will  cover  an  area  of  2,480  square  meters, 
surrounded  by  ample  gardens.  The  four  sections  of  the  building  will 
be  as  follows;  1,  Administration  offices,  etc.;  2,  diagnosis,  with  X  ray, 
laboratory,  and  other  sections;  3,  section  for  treatment,  with  a 
solarium  annex;  and  4,  offices  for  social  work.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  special  duties  have  been  imposed  for  supporting  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Nurses’  Home  opened. — On  August  27,  1928,  President  Machado 
and  his  wife  attended  the  opening  of  the  Nurses’  Home  in  Habana 
built  by  subscriptions  from  the  National  Association  of  Nurses  of 
the  General  Calixto  Garcia  Hospital. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Aid  for  Porto  Rico. — At  the  time  of  the  great  disaster  in  Porto 
Rico  caused  by  the  recent  hurricane,  when  a  large  part  of  the  island’s 
population  was  left  with  very  scanty  food  supplies.  President  Vazquez 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  cabled  the  Red  Cross  asking  where  ship¬ 
loads  of  fresh  vegetables  could  best  be  landed.  The  memory  of  this 
generous  and  timely  act  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  Porto  Ricans. 

ECUADOR 

Municipal  baths  and  laundry. — Guayaquil,  the  leading  port  of 
Ecuador,  has  recently  opened  its  second  municipal  bathhouse  and 
laundry.  The  building,  which  is  of  reinforced  concrete  and  mosaic, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  cost  30,000  sucres.  It  contains  baths  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  26  laundry  tubs. 

HAITI 

American  Red  Cross  aids  in  disaster. — A  severe  hurricane  and 
torrential  rain  swept  the  southern  peninsula  of  Haiti  on  the  night  of 
August  10,  razing  houses,  largely  destroying  crops,  and  bringing 
death  to  scores  of  persons.  The  American  Red  Cross,  through  its 
representative  in  Haiti,  immediately  dispatched  a  boat  from  Port  au 
Prince  with  supplies  and  medicines  (land  communications  being  cut), 
and  later  contributed  $10,000  for  disaster  relief. 

HONDURAS 

Bureau  of  Public  Health. — Senor  Rub^n  Clare  Vega  has  been 
making  a  survey  of  conditions  in  Puerto  Cortes  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health,  with  a  view  to  the  sanitation  of  that  port. 

During  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  bureau 
opened  a  special  clinic  for  poor  families,  and  published  in  the  daily 
papers  advice  to  parents  on  the  proper  procedure  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  their  children. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
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MEXICO 

Private  institutions  of  social  service. — It  was  stated  by 
President  Calles  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  September  1, 
1928,  that  48  private  institutions  had  carried  on  social  welfare  work 
in  Mexico  during  the  year  from  August  31,  1927,  to  September  1, 
1928,  four  of  this  number  having  been  founded  during  the  year. 
Their  activities,  which  include  the  support  of  schools,  asylums,  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  housing  of  and  aid  to  the  needy,  cemeteries,  hospi¬ 
tals,  dispensaries,  and  student  homes,  represented  an  invested  capital 
of  45,586,258.31  pesos,  or  3,403,516.97  pesos  more  than  the  sum 
reported  for  the  preceding  year. 

Convention  of  Sanitary  Engineering. — With  an  attendance  of 
80  delegates  the  First  Convention  of  Public  Health  and  Sanitary 
Engineering,  held  as  a  result  of  action  taken  at  the  Eighth  Medical 
Congress  in  Monterrey,  was  officially  declared  inaugurated  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  in  Mexico 
City  on  September  7,  1928.  The  convention  then  divided  itself 
into  sections  to  study  important  diseases  and  means  for  their  preven¬ 
tion  and  problems  relating  to  sanitary  engineering. 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. — Exercises  marking 
the  official  opening  of  the  building  remodeled  for  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at  Mixcalco  took  place  on  August  30,  1928. 
With  its  newly  equipped  classrooms,  gymnasium,  dormitories, 
kitchens,  and  dining  halls  it  provides  an  excellent  home  for  the  school. 

PARAGUAY 

Improvements  in  asylum  for  children  and  old  persons. — The 
National  Asylum  in  Asuncihn  has  lately  added  a  new  building  with 
accommodations  for  50  old  w'omen.  For  the  children  a  playground 
with  various  pieces  of  apparatus  has  been  arranged. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguayan  exhibit  in  Paris  Exposition. — Information  has  been 
received  that  as  a  result  of  the  private  initiative  of  Dr.  Am^rico  Mola, 
a  Uruguayan  section  containing  an  interesting  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  the  diverse  features  of  work  carried  on  by  the  School 
Medical  Corps  in  the  open-air  schools  of  Montevideo  was  exhibited 
in  the  International  Housing  and  Social  Progress  Exposition 
recently  held  in  Paris. 

VENEZUELA 

Opening  of  antituberculosis  dispensary. — An  antituberculosis 
dispensary  was  officially  opened  in  Caracas  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Central  Public  Health  Office  on  July  21,  1928.  Fully  equipped 
with  modem  Rontgen-ray  and  other  apparatus  for  the  treatment  and 
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study  of  tuberculosis,  the  institute  will  carry  out  an  extensive  i)roj;rain 
of  clinical  observation,  treatment,  study,  and  popular  education  in 
its  efforts  to  diminish  the  percentafre  of  deaths  in  Venezuela  caused 
by  this  dread  disease. 

Work  of  Sim6x  RodrCguez  Institute. — The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  report  issued  by  the  Simon  Rodrljiuez  Institute  of  Caracas 
concerning;:  the  work  carried  on  in  that  institution  during:  the  months 


of  May  and  June,  1928: 

Xuinl)er  of  consultations _  1,  967 

Operations _  26 

Quartz-lamp  treatments _ 46 

Injections  made _  747 

Dental  extractions _ _ _  1,  165 

Milk  distributed  (cpiarts) _  1,896 

Prescriptions  Riven _  1.  693 


BRAZIL 


Women  pianists. — Guiomar  Novaes,  the  brilliant  Brazilian  woman 
pianist,  who  has  long:  been  known  and  appreciated  in  the  United 
States,  is  beings  followed  by  other  young:  Brazilian  women  who  are 
making:  a  success  of  their  concerts  in  the  United  States.  These 
young  pianists  are  Dyla  Josetti,  winner  of  a  first  prize  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Kyta  de  Ulhoa  Canto,  from  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Both  these  pianists  have  played  in  the  Pan 
American  concerts  in  Washington  by  means  of  which  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  endeavors  to  make  known  in  the  United  States  Latin 
American  music  and  musicians. 

chile 

Chilean  feminists  send  greetings  to  Peruvians. — On  the 
occasion  of  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  the  Women’s  Social  and  Cultural  Society  of  Chile,  through  its 
president,  Dofta  Celinda  de  Rodicio,  and  its  secretary,  Sefiorita 
Clementina  Cabezas,  sent  greetings  to  the  Feminist  Cultural  Legion 
of  Peru.  A  cordial  reply  was  returned  by  Senora  Elisa  de  Garcia 
Rossell,  chairman  of  the  pacifism  committee  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  Women’s  Social  and  Cultural  Society 
of  Chile  are  the  social  and  economic  emancipation  of  the  working 
woman  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  abandoned  children. 


FEMINISM 
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CUBA 

Cuban  Feminist  Alliance. — On  September  6,  1928,  the  Cuban 
Feminist  Alliance  was  formed  in  Habana  for  securing  women  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  with  men.  The  association  will  carry  on 
active  propaganda  to  this  end  throughout  the  Republic.  Among  its 
members  are  many  women  from  prominent  families.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Julia  Martinez. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  alliance:  President,  Senora 
Maria  Montalvo  de  Sotonavarro;  vice  piesidents,  Senoritas  Ofelia 
Dominguez  and  Julia  Dominguez,  and  Senora  Celia  Sarra  de  Aver- 
hoff;  corresponding  secretary,  Senora  Margot  Banos  de  Manach; 
recording  secretary,  Senora  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez;  assistant 
secretary,  Senora  Julia  Sedano  de  Campos;  and  treasurei's,  Senora 
Marquesa  de  Piedra  and  Leticia  de  Arriba  de  Alonso. 

MEXICO 

Okganization  of  women  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. — Information  was 
received  during  the  latter  part  of  August  that  women  students  in 
the  Medical  School,  desiring  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of  education 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Mexican  woman,  had  oiganized  a  student 
society  for  this  purpose  and  named  it  after  Dr.  Rosalia  Slaughtei 
Morton,  who  has  just  visited  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  the  Pan 
American  Round  Table.  This  new  organization  will  become  affiliated 
with  the  round  table,  which  has  provided  scholai-ships  for  Mexican 
women  doctoi-s  and  women  students  of  medicine. 

PANAMA 

Venezuelan  wuitek  in  Panama. — Dona  Clotilde  C.  de  Arvelo, 
one  of  the  best  known  Venezuelan  women  writers,  recently  visited 
Panama  with  her  husband  and  three  children  on  her  way  to  the  United 
States.  Senora  de  Arvelo’s  latest  book,  Impreiisions  of  Europe,  is 
considered  her  best  by  Venezuelan  critics. 

PERU 

Feminist  activities. — In  June  the  members  of  the  National 
('ouncil  of  Women  of  Peru  decided  to  send  the  papers  of  Lima  ami 
other  cities  a  circular  letter  which  had  2,()t)0  signatures  reipiesting 
tliat  the  prt'ss  publish  news  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  undue 
importance  to  scandals  and  other  matter  which  might  induce  crime 
in  suggestible  pei-sons. 

Another  activity  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  is  to  provide 
legal  assistance  for  poor  women.  Several  prominent  lawyers  of  Lima 
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have  offered  their  services  free  for  such  cases.  Needy  women  with 
children,  as  well  as  children  who  are  homeless,  are  also  being  aided 
by  this  organization. 

SALVADOR 

Salvadorean  representative  on  the  International  Co.mmis- 
siON  OF  Women. — Just  as  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  informed  by  the  Legation  of  El  Salvador  that 
Doha  Maria  Alvarez  de  Guillen-Rivas  has  been  appointed  member 
for  Salvador  on  the  International  Commission  of  Women.  The 
Bulletin  hopes  in  a  later  issue  to  give  some  biographical  and  other 
information  with  respect  to  this  well-known  worker  in  the  cause  of 
feminism  and  social  welfare. 


ARGENTINA 


Death  of  Doctor  Beir6. — The  Bulletin  records  with  great 
regret  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Francisco  Beiro,  vice  president 
elect  of  Argentina,  on  July  22  last.  Since  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1901,  he  had  taken  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  official  and  political  life  of  his  country,  from 
which  his  contribution  will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  Electoral  College,  obliged  to  assemble  anew,  elected  as  vice 
president  Sehor  Enrique  Martinez,  professor,  lawyer,  and  writer  of 
distinction. 

CUBA 

Columbus  Me.morial  Lighthouse. — President  Machado  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  Commission  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  to  supervise  the  collection  in  Cuba  of  funds  for  this 
project. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Tribute  to  Duarte. — The  city  council  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
has  voted  unanimously  to  name  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city  after  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  founder  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This  action  is  due  to  the  friendliness  manifested  by  that  country  for 
the  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  1928 


Subject 

Date,  1928 

-Author 

ARGENTINA  | 

liusiness  conditions  in  Argentina . i 

July  14 

Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  in 

charge,  Buenos  .Aires. 

New  regulations  regarding  the  exploitation  of  guano . j 

July  20 

Do. 

History  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Argentina . 1 

..do . 

Do. 

Condition  of  Huenos  Aires  hanks,  including  branches  in  . 

Aug.  1 

Do. 

Argentina,  at  the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1928.  l 

Highway  development  in  Rosario  district . 

Aug.  3 

Robert  Hernden,  consul  at 

Rosario. 

RKA/IL  I 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 

July  7  1 

i 

Natbaniel  P.  Davis,  consul 

1928. 

at  Pernambuco. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  ManAos  consular  dis- 

July  9  ' 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 

trict,  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928. 

at  Man&os. 

Finance  and  revenues  of  State  of  Amazonas  for  1927 _ 

Julv  16  ' 

Do. 

Financial  position  of  the  State  of  Minas  tleraes . 

July  26  ; 

Claude  I.  Daw.son,  consul  gen- 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  at  Bahia,  (luarter  ended 

July  28 

eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Joseph  F.  Burt,  vice  consul  at 

June  30,  1928. 

Bahia. 

Budget  of  the  city  of  Bahia  for  1929 . 

Julv  30 

Do. 

Budget  for  State  of  Bahia  for  1929 . 

...do . 

Do. 

Financial  situation  of  State  of  Espirito  Santo . 

...do . 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Trade  notes.. . . . . 

July  31 

Do. 

Declared  exports  from  Bahia  during  Julv,  1928 . 

.\ug.  1 

Joseph  F.  Burt. 

Urganizatioh  of  a  new  mining  and  agricultural  company  in 

.\ug.  10 

Do. 

Bahia. 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month 

...do . 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

of  July,  1928. 

Automobile  roads  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes . 

Aug.  18 

Do. 

CHILE 

Sche<lule  of  changes  for  patents  and  trade-marks  agreed  to  hv 

July  17 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  vice  consul 

the  Association  of  Patent  Attorneys  of  Chile,  on  .Mar.  26, 

in  charge,  Valparaiso. 

1928. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Antofagasta,  for  quarter 

July  21 

George  D.  Hopper,  consul  at 

ended  June  30,  1928. 

.Antofaga.sta. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Iquique  consular  district  for 

July  27 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  at 

quarter  ended  June  30.  1928. 

Iquique. 

Recommendations  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  .\ntofa- 

July  30 

George  D.  Hopi>er. 

Kasta  in  the  interest  of  increased  trade. 

COLOMBIA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Merlellin  consular 

July  20 

Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 

district,  quarter  ended  June  .30,  1928. 

Medelln. 

Banco  .Meman-.Antioqueflo  o|>ens  a  branch  in  Cartegena . 

.\ug.  21 

William  P.  Robertson,  vice 

consul  at  Cartegena. 

i  .Aug.  28 

at  Cali. 

Do. 

COSTA  RICA 

Quarterly  review  of  commerce  and  industries,  Port  Limon 

1  July  Kl 

'  Thomas  J.  Maleady,  vice  con- 

consular  district. 

sul  at  Port  Limon. 

July  review  of  commerce  and  imlustries,  with  data  for  annual 

!  Aug.  13 

Edward  Catlery,  consul  at 

reiwrt  of  1927. 

1 

San  Jos^. 

CUBA 

Review  of  the  commerce  an<i  industries  of  Santiago  consular 

1  Aug.  8 

‘  Harry  W.  Story,  vice  consul  at 

district,  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928. 

1 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Review  for  the  month  of  July,  1928 . 

.'  .Aug.  9 

1  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at 

Review  of  commerce  and  indastries  of  Nuevitas  consular  dis- 

.Aug.  10 

Habana. 

Lawrence  R.  Briggs,  consul  at 

trict,  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928. 

Nuevitas. 

f'uban  foreign  trade  by  countries  for  1927 . 

Aug.  28 

Do. 

Public  works  improvements  in  the  .\ntilla  consular  district... 

.  -.-do _ 

.1  Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 

i 

1  .Antilla. 
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Reporlx  received  to  September  15,  1928 — Continued 


Subject 

Date,  1928j 

-Author 

HAITI 

1 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended,  June  30, 
1928. 

July  21  ' 

.Samuel  AV.  Honaker,  con-sul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

Re|>ort  on  damages  resulting  from  recent  storm.. . 

HONDVRAS 

Aug.  2,')  ! 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1928 . 

July  15 

George  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

ReiK)rt  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  192.'>-26 . . 

.\ug.  15  i 

Do. 

MEVICO 

Border  tourist  official  advertising  Ensenada . 

Aug.  3 

E.  -A.  Wakefield,  consul  at 
Ensenada. 

NICARA<U'A 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  <iuarter  ende<l  June 
30,  1928. 

July  20 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

July  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  western  Nicaragua.. 

-Aug.  1 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Review  of  commert*  and  industries  for  the  calendar  year  1927.. 

-Aug.  4 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Trade-mark  applications  in  Nicaragua . . . . 

-Aug.  18 

Christian  T.  Steger. 

PANAMA 

June,  1928,  reiM)rt  on  commerce  and  industries . . . . 

July  10 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Reiiort  of  the  bureau  of  safety,  city  of  Panama,  fur  the  vear 

July  11 

Do. 

1927. 

Statistical  information  supplementing  annual  reimrt  of  com- 

-Aug.  1 

Do. 

merce  and  industries  for  1927. 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

-Aug.  8 

Do. 

PERL* 

The  Peruvian  cement  industry  ami  the  market  for  cement . 

-Aug.  17 

John  M.  Cabot,  vice  cousul  at 
Callao- Eima. 

SALVADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  indu.stries  for  Julv,  1928 . . . 

-Aug.  2 

S.  I,.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

VKCGUAY 

Uruguayan  im|iort  tariff  changes,  in  Diario  Uflcial,  June  20, 
19-28. 

July  13 

C.  Carrigan,  consul  genera  in 
charge  .Montevideo. 

July  fi 
j  July  10 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  endeil  June  30, 

Do. 

1928.  1 

Pensions  for  emplovees  of  stock  companies . 

Aug.  10 

Do. 

Proiiosals  for  the  construction  and  o|ieratinn  of  a  telephone 

-Aug.  19 

Do. 

system  for  Montevideo  and  other  |M)ints  in  VriiRiiay. 

VENEZl'EL^ 

The  farm  loan  and  labor  banks,  law  creating  these  banks,  in 
(iaceta  Oficial,  June  :<U,  1928. 

.  July  3 

11.  M.  Wal(»tt,  consul  at 
Caracas. 

Decree  of  July  4,  1928:  Develoimient  of  hvdroelectric  iKiwer 

July  7 

lyegation,  Caracas. 

for  the  city  of  Caracas. 

Vital  statistics  and  living  conditions . . 

July  18 

11.  M.  Walcott. 

Review  of  commerce  and  imlustries  of  Puerto  Caliello,  for 
quarter  ended  June  19-28. 

,  July  20 

George  K.  Phelan,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Cahello. 

I 


f 

1 


